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DEDICATION. 


TO  mothers: 


TO  THEM  WHO  EXERCISE  SO  MARKED  AN  INFLUENCE 
UPON  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  RACE,  BECAUSE  OF  THEIR 
IMMEDIATE  IMPRESSIONS  UPON  THEIR  CHILDREN,  THIS 
BRIEF  STORY  IS  DEDICATED  IN  ALL  KINDNESS  AND  SYM- 
PATHY, TRUSTING  THAT  IT  MAY  BE  HELPFUL  TO  SOME  IN 
RENDERING  THEIR  VISIONS  OF  LIFE  CLEARER  AND  MORE 
PURPOSEFUL,   AND   THEIR   OWN  EXISTENCE   HAPPIER. 


PREFACE 


If  he  is  a  benefactor  to  his  race  who  causes  two 
blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before, 
how  much  more  of  a  benefactor  is  he  who  elevates 
and  improves  the  race  itself  ? 

"The  fact  that  our  present  civilization  is  a  growth 
through  countless  generations — the  result  of  constant 
and  cumulative  training — seems  to  indicate  that  a 
discovery  of  the  methods  and  order  of  this  growth, 
applied  as  a  method  of  education,  would  develop  in 
a  few  generations,  and  in  some  instances  in  a  single 
individual,  a  mental  and  physical  condition  equal  to 
that  which  has  taken  countless  generations  to  solve." 
—"The  Jukes,"  by  E.  L.  Dugdale. 

"How  consonant  it  is  to  all  analogy  and  experience, 
to  expect  that  the  control  of  future  generations  should 
be  as  much  within  the  power  of  the  living,  as  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  individual  is  in  the 
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power  of  the  guardians  of  his  growth." — "Hereditary 
Genius,"  by  Francis  Galton. 

"I  conclude  that  each  generation  has  enormous 
power  over  the  natural  gifts  of  those  that  follow,  and 
maintain  that  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  humanity  to  in- 
vestigate the  range  of  that  power,  and  to  exercise  it 
in  a  way  that,  without  being  unwise  towards  ourselves, 
shall  be  most  advantageous  to  future  inhabitants  of 
the  earth." — Ibid. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Fifty  years  ago,  on  a  stormy  night  in  March,  two 
gentlemen  were  seated  in  the  elaborately-furnished 
drawing-room  of  one  of  the  handsomest  houses  in 
the  city  of  C. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  speaker  was  master  of 
the  splendor  around  him.  His  companion  listened 
with  the  pre-occupied  air  of  one  intent  upon  pressing 
duties  and  anxious  to  resume  them. 

A  plain,  rugged  old  man  was  Doctor  Morris,  blunt 
and  candid,  but  his  rare  smile  showed  genuine  love 
of  humanity.  Had  you  come  as  a  suppliant,  —  a 
mother  with  young  children,  or  a  feeble  widow — your 
first  appeal  for  aid  would  have  been  to  the  plainly- 
dressed  old  man,  not  to  the  millionaire. 

Intent  upon  the  subject  that  interested  him  deeply, 
Mr.  Hopelands  continued  his  speech,  unmindful  or 
unconscious  of  Doctor  Morris'  air  of  pre-occupation. 

"You  see,  doctor,"  he  said,  "that  mine  is  a  noble 
ambition — to  found  a  family!  How  much  greater 
than  merely  to   found  an  empire !     Romulus    and 
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Rome  !  The  one  is  now  a  myth  for  school-boys,  and 
the  other  a  city  of  effeminative  priests.  Ninevah,  the 
greatest  city  of  ancient  times,  a  city  that  would  be 
thought  wonderful  in  our  day — fifty -five  miles  in  cir- 
cumference !  (Paris  is  only  twenty-three,  you  know). 
Yet  for  hundreds  of  years  even  its  site  could  not  be 
ascertained.  "What  honor  now  remains  to  Nimrod 
for  all  his  labors  ?  A  few  rare  sculptures  in  the 
British  Museum  alone  attest  the  existence  of  what 
was  once  the  greatest  city  on  earth  and  capital  of  its 
proudest  kingdom. 

"Babylon — 'the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency,' 
'the  lady  of  kingdoms,' — is  a  heap  of  ruins,  and 
Babylonia  '  a  desolation  among  nations.'  It  matters 
nothing  now  what  in  it  was  the  work  of  Belus  or  of 
Nebuchadnezzar — all  is  utterly  destroyed. 

"Look  now  at  the  enduring  results  of  Abraham's 
life — he  founded  a  family !  Where  are  his  descend- 
ants not  found  ?  Truly  they  are  like  the  stars  in  mul- 
titude, and  how  like  him  in  character!  The  same 
faith  that  led  Abraham  to  forsake  country  and  friends 
and  hold  on  to  Canaan  when  he  .owned  only  a  bury- 
ing-place  in  it,  continually  wandering  up  and  down, 
yet  resting  always  in  the  promise  that  it  should  all 
belong  to  his  children ;  see  how  it  is  reproduced  in 
the  Jews — clinging  to  a  promise  made  nearly  four 
thousand  years  ago — bound  together  and  kept  separ- 
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ate  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  their  inherited  obsti- 
nacy, or  faith — children  of  Abraham  to  this  day. 

"I  hold  that  a  man  with  any  inherited  gifts"  (and 
here  Mr.  Hopelands  drew  himself  up  and  glanced  at 
a  large  mirror)  "should  aim  to  increase  and  perpetuate 
them  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

"Some  men  are  content  to  accumulate  a  fortune,  to 
produce  a  new  invention,  to  expound  a  doctrine,  to 
defend  a  theory  ;  for  myself — and  you  must  aid  me, 
doctor,  in  this — I  think  I  have  chosen  the  highest 
object  in  life." 

"Ahem  !"  said  the  doctor,  non-committally.  "But 
my  dear  sir,  you  don't  propose  to  found  a  family 
alone  ?" 

"There  is  where  I  need  your  aid,  of  course,  for  all 
the  future,  but  now  I  depend  upon  you  especially.  I 
have  neither  your  skill  in  diagnosis,  nor  your  oppor- 
tunities for  observation.  I  want  you  to  select,  from 
among  those  you  have  known  well  for  years,  the 
young  lady  who  will  best  suit  my  great  object." 

"  The  objects  of  men  in  marriage  differ  so  widely 
that  I  must  trouble  you  to  give  me  an  exact  list  of 
your  requirements." 

"  Well,  in  the  first  place,  there  must  be  no  inherited 
taint — none  in  the  family,  in  fact,  since  taints  and 
traits  descend  indirectly.  She  must  have  a  large,  fine 
figure,  a  handsome,  intelligent  face  ;    an  excellent, 
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natural  disposition,  cheerful,  amiable,  and  easily 
guided.  She  must  have  ability  to  control  and  direct 
a  household — children  and  servants  ;  style  enough  to 
entertain  my  guests,  and  sufficient  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  obtained  through  phrenological  and  phy- 
siological studies,  to  train  and  form  the  manners  of 
my  children  ;  yet  she  must  entertain  no  strong  desire 
or  need  for  general  society  ;  as  your  Bible  says  wo- 
men should  be  keepers  at  home. 

"  And  that  reminds  me  that  she  must  not  be  what  is 
called  a  religious  woman.  I  go  to  church  myself  oc- 
casionally ;  indeed,  I  own  a  pew  in  St.  John's,  but 
that  answers  well  enough  for  Sundays ;  to  have  re- 
ligion paraded  before  me  all  the  week,  in  my  own 
home,  would  be  unendurable." 

"  Do  you  stipulate  for  morality,  too  ?"  asked  the 
doctor,  quietly. 

"Morality  !  that  is  understood  of  course  !  What  do 
you  mean,  doctor  ?" 

"  Simply  that  you  want  your  wife  to  obey  the  Bible 
and  possess  all  the  Christian  graces — without  Chris- 
tianity," was  the  answer. 

"  You  mistake  me  widely,  doctor.  I  believe  in 
Christianity  as  the  foundation  of  our  government, 
and  as  a  restraint  for  the  masses.  I  know  nothing 
better  ;  but  religion  that  is  to  control  and  intermed- 
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die  with  my  private  life  is  priestly  impertinence,  such 
as  I  will  not  tolerate  in  my  family." 

"I  will  not  attempt  to  argue  the  point,  because  it 
would  be  worse  than  useless ;  you  are  following  3rour 
wish,  not  your  judgment.  But  all  the  excellencies 
that  have  made  my  Mary  the  blessing  of  my  own  life 
are  the  outgrowth  of  heart-felt  religion  ;  all  that  sus- 
tains me  under  hard  daily  toil,  and  rasping  trials  is 
religion ;  and  all  the  reward  I  get  or  hope  for  is 
through  faith  in  God.  But  I  will  think  over  your 
wishes,  and  look  around  for  your  paragon.  Now,  I 
must  be  off." 

Mr.  Hopelands  accompanied  his  friend  to  the  door, 
and  then  returned  and  paced  the  spacious  room  slow- 
ly and  thoughtfully,  gradually  straightening  his  fine 
figure  untill  he  stood  erect  before  the  long  mirror. 
Six  feet  four  almost,  massive  in  form,  yet  agile  and 
strong,  hair  and  eyes  like  night ;  a  clear  sun-browned 
skin,  a  narrow  but  high  forehead  ;  massive,  firm  set 
jaws,  and  lips  always  closed  and  compressed  ;  nose 
almost  Grecian  ;  ears,  hands  and  feet  small  enough 
to  be  noticeable  on  so  grand  a  form,  marked  his  patri- 
cian descent.  The  eyes  were  brilliant,  yet  deep  set 
and  rather  close.  If  a  physiognomist  might  have 
found  fault  with  any  part  of  the  image  in  the  mirror, 
assuredly  Mr.  Hopeland  did  not ;  his  faith  in  him- 
self and  in  his  star  was  unbounded  and  during  the 
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evening  he  paced  the  floor  exultant,  excited  over  the 
air-castles  that  rose  at  his  command. 

"Alexander  conquered  the  world  in  his  youth,"  he 
said  aloud,  "A  man  has  but  to  be  true  to  his  purpose, 
and  all  things  bend  before  him.  I  am  ;  I  have  all 
that  I  could  desire  ;  I  will  be  ;  will  do  all  that  I  will. 
Will  is  omnipotent." 

Doctor  Morris  drove  through  the  storm  to  a  small 
house  on  a  quiet  street,  where  the  door  was  opened  as 
his  foot  touched  the  sidewalk.  "I  am  so  thankful. 
Please  come  at  once."  Without  a  word  the  doctor 
followed  the  young  girl  to  the  room  where  a  pale 
woman  lay  gasping  for  breath,  a  blood-stained  hand- 
kerchief beside  her. 

"How  long  ?"  asked  the  doctor. 

'Tor  the  last  hour,"  she  answered,  as  she  showed 
him  two  other  handkerchiefs  soaked  with  the  scarlet 
fluid. 

The  doctor  added  a  few  drops  of  medicine  to  a 
glass  of  water  on  the  table  and  gave  the  sufferer  a 
spoonful,  gently  placed  another  pillow  to  lift  her 
higher  ;  directed  that  a  bottle  of  hot  water  should  be 
put  to  the  cold  feet ;  warmed  in  his  own  the  small, 
cold  hands  and  then  sat  quietly  down.  Gradually 
the  patient's  breathing  became  easier  until  the  ex- 
hausted woman  slept.  Then  the  doctor  went  down 
stairs  into  the  hall  and  the  daughter  followed  him. 
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"Have  you  no  one  in  the  house  but  your  aunt  ?"  he 
asked. 

But  at  that  moment  came  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  a 
young  man  with  a  frank,  kindly  face  entered. 

"Ah,  Mr.  McDonald !  that  is  well.  I  want  some 
man  to  be  in  the  house  to-night,  so  that  if  there  is 
any  return  of  hemorrhage  he  may  come  for  me.  Can 
you  stay  ?" 

"Certainly  ;  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  do  anything  in 
my  power." 

"Well,  do  not  undress,  just  lie  upon  the  sofa  in  the 
parlor,  ready  to  come  at  once." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  young  lady  : 

"Do  not  be  anxious,  my  child ;  give  the  medicine 
every  half  hour,  if  your  mother  is  awake ;  keep  the 
feet  warm,  let  everything  be  perfectly  quiet ;  she  may 
sleep  the  night  through.  Of  course  you  or  your  aunt 
will  watch  beside  her." 

As  soon  as  the  doctor  went,  the  young  man  took  in 
his  own  the  trembling  hands,  drew  the  slight  form  to 
him  for  a  moment  and  kissed  her  forehead ;  then 
said,  pityingly,  "Now,  my  little  one,  I  will  watch 
here,"  and  she  hurried  back  to  her  post  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  invalid. 

Only  until  midnight  was  the  house  quiet.  Sleep 
had  strengthened  the  mother  for  the  last  conflict,  and 
it  was  short.     The  final  triumph  over  suffering  and 
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death  was  soon  won  ;  but  to  the  daughter  it  seemed 
only  loss,  defeat,  utter  ruin.  Father,  home,  property 
had  been  lost  long  ago,  and  she  had  borne  up  bravely 
but  now  her  all  was  taken  from  her  ;  life  seemed  des- 
olate and  hopeless,  and  she  would  not  be  comforted. 
While  the  suffering  mother  was  still  sleeping  Doctor 
Morris  went  to  a  large  house  on  a  fashionable  street, 
and  was  shown  into  the  r  oom  of  a  young  man,  when 
a  professional  nurse  rose  instantly  to  report. 

"  There  has  been  no  return  of  violence,  sir.  I  have 
kept  the  bladder  of  ice  on  the  head,  and  he  seemed  to 
sleep  at  times." 

"  Good,  go  on  so  ;  give  a  little  gruel  if  he  rouses 
up." 

The  young  man  opened  his  eyes  and  said,  "Doctor, 
brandy ! " 

"Never, "  said  the  doctor,  decidedly,  "  not  a  drop. 
I've  had  hard  work  to  save  you,  but  one  drop  of  that 
stuff  would  undo  my  work.  "  He  descended  to  the 
parlor,  rang  the  bell  and  asked  for  Mr.  Highbridge. 
"  Your  son  is  doing  very  well,  "  he  said,  "  but  do 
you  know  whether  Brown  is  perfectly  trustworthy  ? 
"  Oh  yes,  I  think  so,  except  with  the  sideboard,  " 
and  Mr.  Highbridge  laughed  jovially. 

"  Stay  up  stairs  with  your  son  then,  or  have  your 
wife  or  one  of  the  young  ladies  stay  until  another 
nurse  comes.     I  will  send  a  reliable  woman  at  once, 
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and  your  waiter  must  assist  her  in  the  care  of  your 
son,  "  said  the  doctor. 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  why  not  keep  Brown  ?  he  is  a 
very  civil  fellow  and  seems  to  understond  his  busi- 
ness. " 

"  You  have  yourself  answered  the  question.  You 
acknowledge  that  he  is  not  to  be  trusted.  No  liquor 
must  be  near  your  son,  even  the  breath  of  a  wine 
drinker  will  excite  this  fearful  appetite.  You  your- 
self must  not  take  wine  and  then  go  to  him.  If 
you  would  save  him  you  must  not  only  keep  all 
liquor  from  him  now,  but  must  at  any  cost  of  effort 
and  self-denial,  break  his  chains.  He  has  been  bound 
too  long  to  free  himself ;  his  appetite  has  become  a 
fierce  tyrant,  his  power  of  self-control  is  gone.  You, 
his  father,  to  whom  God  has  given  the  responsibility 
must  do  your  utmost  to  undo  the  work  of  years. " 

"Don't  you  think  that  you  are  a  little  hard,  doctor? 
So  many  young  fellows  have  these  attacks  and  then 
learn  to  drink  moderately.  " 

"  You  had  best  call  in  some  physician  in  whom  you 
have  confidence  ;  but  I  am  anxious  that  you  should 
save  Willis.  Yes,  young  men  with  no  inherited  fond- 
ness for  liquor  may  learn  self  control ;  but  recollect 
that  Willis  inherits  from  his  grandfather  a  diminshed 
brain,  and  will-power ;  as  well  as  a  fierce  appetite. 
Your  father  lived  to  mid-life  because  he  inherited  no 
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weakness,  yet  he  died  from  brain  troubles  induced  by 
liquor.  By  a  natural  law  of  heredity,  this  form  of 
mania  passed  over  you  and  descended  to  your  son. 
It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  in  his  case  another  at- 
tack would  end  in  the  grave  or  in  an  insane  ayylum.  " 

The  florid  gentleman  was  pale  now,  and  profuse  in 
apologies  and  promises. 

A  woman  who  had  watched  her  husband  under  such 
attacks  until  she  was  almost  glad  to  lay  him  in  the 
quiet  grave,  took  Brown's  place  by  the  bedside,  and 
nursed  him  with  a  devotion  born  of  pity  for  the  suf- 
fering she  so  well  understood.  As  "Willis  recovered, 
gratitude  and  confidence  endeared  her  to  them,  and 
the  feeling  that  she  would  watch  over  Willis  made 
her  presence  invaluable  to  the  father  and  mother. 
To  the  end  of  her  life  Mrs.  Wood  remained  in  their 
home,  at  first  as  housekeeper  and  then  as  a  valued 
friend. 

But  it  was  a  long,  hard  struggle  for  weeks.  Nature 
had  been  so  long  outraged  that  all  stamina,  all  power 
of  healthy  reaction  seemed  gone.  Not  even  strength 
of  will  and  purpose  were  left,  to  uplift  and  energize 
the  weak,  tortured  body.  We  who^stand  often  by  such 
sick-beds  know  that  demonical  possession  was  not  re- 
stricted to  the  time  of  Christ's  earthly  mission.  That 
often  while  the  devil  rends  his  victims  sorely  the 
physician  can  only  stand  powerless,  praying  that  the 
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Divine  power  may  speak  as  of  old — "  Come  out  of 
liim,  thou  foul  spirit  and  torment  him  not." 

At  last  Willis  Highbridge  was  able  to  ride  out  and 
in  time  to  call  upon  his  young  lady  friends  ;  who  all 
thought  him  so  pale  and  interesting  ;  but  it  was  so 
strange  that  he  would  not  even  taste  wine,  when  he 
used  to  be  fond  of  it,  and  now  needed  it  so  much. 

One  young  lady,  a  Southerner  and  an  orphan,  had 
flirted  with  Willis  through  the  season's  gayeties,  but 
now  his  pallor,  his  feebleness,  his  subdued  tone  and 
manners  touched  her,  and  she  surrendered  impetu- 
ously. 

The  man  who  had  wrecked  his  own  life,  who  was 
powerless  to  control  his  own  animal  passions,  went 
out  from  her  home  with  the  happiness  and  the  eternal 
future  of  an  innocent,  loving  girl  in  his  weak,  unholy 
hands. 

She  was  building  her  nest  very  low.  . 


CHAPTEK  II. 


Six  months  from  the  night  we  first  met  Mr.  Hope- 
lands,  on  a  lovely  evening  in  May,  St.  John's  church 
was  crowded  with  beauty  and  aristocracy  to  witness 
his  marriage  to  a  lady  as  handsome  and  stately 
as  himself.  The  finest-looking  couple — every  one 
said — that  St.  John's  had  ever  seen.  The  same  eve- 
ning St.  Paul's  witnessed  the  marriage  of  Willis  High- 
bridge  to  a  pretty,  slender  girl,  whose  sweet  face 
shone  with  love  and  trust  as  she  left  it,  leaning 
on  his  arm.  Back  in  the  crowded  church  two  young 
people,  strangers  to  the  fashionable  throng,  watched 
the  ceremony  with  interest 

The  young  girl,  whose  mother's  death  had  left  her 
homeless  and  almost  penniless,  had  been  glad  to  yield 
to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  her  old  school-mate  who 
came  to  her  in  her  sorrow,  with  the  sympathy  that 
only  an  orphan  like  herself  could  give  ;  and  who 
needed  a  friend  as  much  as  Annie  needed  a  home  ? 
(18) 
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In  the  preparations  for  the  wedding  her  taste  and 
skill  had  been  invaluable,  and  the  money  thus  earned 
was  to  furnish  Annie's  own  home,  on  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald had  just  made  the  last  payment. 

The  two  wealthy  brides  had  grand  receptions  and 
then  went  abroad,  while  Annie  and  Mr.  McDonald 
bought  their  simple  furniture,  arranged  it  in  their 
small  house;  and  then,  after  the  usual  Wednesday 
night  prayer  meeting  in  the  little  mission  church  to 
which  they  belonged,  were  married  and  went  quietly 
their  own  home,  to  begin  life  as  they  hoped  to  con- 
tinue it — together. 

*        *        #        *         *        *        *        *        * 

Early  in  September  the  travellers  returned,  and  each 
summoned  Doctor  Morris. 

"I  think  you  will  find  us  in  good  condition,  doctor, 
and  Mrs.  Hopelands  certainly  does  credit  to  my 
care,"  said  her  husband.  "  But  I  would  like  you  to 
give  her  some  advice  in  her  new  condition.  I  pre- 
sume it  is  not  too  early  to  begin  care  and  regimen  ?" 

"By  no  means.  You  have  hit  upon  my  favorite 
theory.  It  has  been  for  years  my  dream  that,  when 
old  or  disabled  for  active  work,  I  would  write  a  book 
on  pre-natal  influences.  The  subject  is  so  full  of  in- 
terest that  almost  unconsciously  I  have  accumulated 
a  mass  of  facts.     Trifles,  that  otherwise  I  might  have 
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overlooked,  have  been  found  to  be  real  data,  and  they 
crystallized  into  theory. 

"I  see  some  new  paintings  that  look  as  though  you 
were  trying  the  old  Grecian  plan  to  produce  beauty. 
This  copy  of  Murillo's  '  Immaculate  Conception  '  is  a 
real  gem.  Old  as  I  am,  those  babies  are  a  constant l 
delight  to  me  ;  while  the  blended  awe  and  trust  in 
Mary's  face  and  her  very  attitude  seem  to  repeat, 
'Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord ;  be  it  unto  me 
according  to  thy  word !'  " 

"Yes,  doctor,  and  here  is  a  fine  engraving  of  the 
Apollo  Belvidere  ;  notice  this  marble  Cupid !  I  al- 
lowed Mrs.  Hopelands  to  see  only  the  beautiful  and 
grand  ;  she  lived  among  them  ;  everything  painful  or 
degrading,  everything  sad,  even,  has  been  kept  from 
her  with  scrupulous  care  ;  rest  assured,  she  did  not 
see  Laocoon,  nor  Orestes  and  the  furies.  Now  about 
her  habits,  her  food  and  exercise  ;  we  need  your  ex- 
perience." 

"It  has  not  seemed  to  me  best  to  make  any  decided 
change  in  habits,  unless  they  are  far  wrong,"  replied 
the  doctor.  "Mrs.  Hopelands  needs  regular  exercise 
and  occupation,  but  they  should  be  cheerful  and  not 
severe  ;  she  must  never  be  overtasked  either  in  mind 
or  body.  For  food — what  usually  agrees  best  with 
her,  avoiding,  however,  all  rich,  highly-seasoned 
food  ;  not  too  much  meat,  better  but  once  a  day,  and 
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then  at  lunch  rather  than  at  night.  No  hot  dinners 
at  night  for  her  now,  plenty  of  fruit  morning  and 
at  noon,  no  pastry,  nor  rich  cake.  Above  all  things 
else,  never  a  drop  of  wine  or  stimulant,  ginger  tonic, 
nor  anything  else  with  liquor  in  it, — the  taste  descends 
directly  to  the  child. 

"We  wonder  at  the  army  of  drunkards  around  us— 
marching  steadily  down  to  eternal  death  ;  we  forget 
that  until  within  a  few  years  doctors  ordered  tonics 
with  wine  or  brandy  while  the  mother  was  carrying  her 
child,  and  regular  rations  of  beer  when  nursing. 

"  It  rests  in  great  degree  with  our  mothers  to  arrest 
this  fearful  and  growing  evil.  Yet  it  requires  won- 
derful strength  of  character  to  abstain  altogether 
from  it.  The  tax  upon  their  weakened  energies  is  so 
great,  they  feel  so  faint,  so  spiritless,  that  we  cannot 
estimate  the  temptation  to  them  to  find  strength  for 
pressing  duties  in  stimulants.  But  far  better  that  a 
woman  should  break  down  and  die  under  her  burden 
'  than  that  she  should  become  the  mother  of  a  drunk- 
ard !  I  would  prefer  having  Mrs.  Hopelands  use  but 
little  or  no  tea  or  coffee  at  present,  but  probably  that 
is  asking  too  much." 

"Indeed  it  is,  doctor,"  exclaimed  the  lady.  "Why 
I  love  to  eat,  and  now  especially  I  am  hungry  all  the 
time.    I  have  been  eating  twice  as  much  as  usual ;  my 
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maid  is  an  old,  experienced  nurse  and  she  says  that 
I  must  eat  for  two  !" 

"A  great  mistake  !  You  want  your  child  to  be 
healthy  and  vigorous,  and,  therefore,  will  not  feed  it 
on  spices  and  sweets  ;  but  you  want  it  also  to  be  not 
overgrown  ;  you  want  to  carry  your  burden  without 
much  difficulty,  and  bring  it  forth  with  as  little  suffer- 
ing and  danger  as  possible,"  replied  the  doctor.  "A 
large  body  is  not  necessarily  stronger  than  a  smaller 
one.  Recollect  that  Lyman  Beecher,  that  old  war- 
horse  of  temperance  and  Bible  truth,  was  laid  aside 
at  birth  as  too  puny  to  live  ;  that  after  some  hours  of 
anxiety  for  the  mother,  a  woman,  happening  to  be  at 
leisure,  washed  and  dressed  him  for  the  grave.  When 
he  persisted  in  living  they  placed  him  in  a  quart  cup 
to  measure  him,  as  we  weigh  babies  now.  'It  is  a 
pity  he  didn't  die,'  they  said  ;  yet  for  nearly  eighty- 
eight  years  he  lived  to  show  how  great  oaks  from 
little  acorns  grow. 

"He  has  been  a  wonderful  power  for  good  and  left 
his  impress  on  tne  world,  ineffaceable,  progressive  ; 
this  too,  spite  of  the  food  that  made  him  a  dyspeptic, 
and  gave  many  years  of  gloom  to  a  spirit  naturally 
joyous  as  sunshine.  He  was  brought  up  by  an  uncle, 
and  afterwards  described  their  bill  of  fare — for  an  ac- 
tive, growing  boy! 

"  'Our  living  was  very  good.    Rye  bread,  fresh  but- 
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ter,  buckwheat  cakes  and  pie  for  breakfast.  We 
dined  on  salt  pork,  vegetables,  and  pies.  "We  made  a 
stock  of  pies  at  Thanksgiving,  froze  them  for  winter's 
use,  and  they  lasted  till  March.' 

"When  he  was  suffering  from  heart-burn  after  eat- 
ing pies,  his  aunt  would  say,  'Lyman,  go  into  the 
milk  room  and  get  a  piece  of  cake,  you  don't  look 
well!'  It  was  a  story  in  those  parts  that  when,  years 
after,  the  old  house  was  taken  down,  a  lost  pie  was 
found  under  the  pantry  floor — the  earthern  pie-dish 
all  decayed,  but  the  pie-crust  in  perfect  preservation. 
Through  all  this  the  wonderful  vitality  inherited  from 
his  father  (and  from  a  long  line  of  virtuous,  hard- 
working ancestors)  preserved  him." 

"You  remember,  doctor,  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
owed  his  wonderful  energy  to  his  mother's  incessant 
activity — riding,  to  the  very  last,  on  horseback  beside 
her  husband,"  said  Mr.  Hopelands. 

"Yes,  that  is  warning  enough,"  growled  the  doctor; 
"  fortunately  nature  gives  women  a  disinclination  to 
violent  exercise  then,  so  that  such  monsters  are  rare. 
Mrs.  Hopelands,  I  would  advise  regular  exercise  in 
the  open  air ;  walking  is  better  than  riding,  as  long  as 
you  feel  able  to  walk,  but  I  would  have  you  ride  daily, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  weather  or  your  feelings, 
and  continue  this  even  to  the  last ;  some  of  the  easiest 
labors  I  have  known  began  in  the  carriage.     Always 
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go  to  rest  early,  keep  regular  hours  and  take  plenty 
of  sleep.  But  the  most  important  factor  in  any  hu- 
man being  is  the  soul.  Let  the  mother  cultivate 
every  pure,  spiritual  growth  she  would  wish  to  have 
reproduced  in  her  child, — love,  faith,  gentleness,  un- 
selfiness,  patience !  It  is  a  hard  task — the  world,  the 
flesh  and  the  devil  will  all  oppose  her  ;  but  the  great 
Father  will  be  on  her  side,  and  'One  with  God  is  a 
majority.'  Yes,  I  believe  that  the  forming  soul  is  in 
the  mother's  hands ;  they  need  to  be  often  lifted 
heavenward." 

"When  did  you  turn  priest,  Doctor  Morris  ?"  de- 
manded Mr.  Hopelands.  "I  have  great  confidence  in 
your  judgment,  not  much  in  your  theories.  The 
mother  gives  only  physical  form  to  the  child  ;  the 
mind  and  soul  come  from  the  father.  We  will  drop 
these  items,  if  you  please,  from  your  consideration  of 
the  case  ;  they  will  content  me  as  they  are." 

The  good  doctor  had  forgotten  to  whom  he  was 
speaking  ;  his  last  words  had  been  uttered  almost 
unconsciously.  Now  he  raised  his  head  and  looked 
steadily  at  the  pompous,  self-satisfied  man. 

"I  had  forgotten  that  you  wished  to  eliminate  God 
from  your  calculation.  Well,  I  have  told  you  the 
truth  ;  you  can  accept  or  reject  it  as  you  choose.  I 
shall  watch  with  interest  your  experiment.  It  would 
be  an  eminently  wise  one  if  you  had  not  dropped 
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from  it  'the  beginning  of  wisdom.'  For  your  sakes, 
and  for  your  children,  I  hope  it  may  prosper.  Often 
we  build  better  than  we  know." 

"Believe  me,  doctor,  I  did  not  mean  to  displease 
you  ;  it  is  only  that  our  theories  differ." 

"Necessarily,  as  they  start  from  different  premises," 
answered  the  doctor. 

"And  you  will  see  Mrs.  Hopelands  once  a  week, 
regularly  ?" 

"Certainly,  if  you  wish  it." 

"Decidedly,  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Hopelands,  emphatical- 
ly ;  "there  is  no  one  in  whose  skill  I  place  so  much 
confidence,  and  this  is  the  great  object  of  my  life." 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  doctor's  next  visit  was  at  the  Highbridge 
mansion.  The  parents  had  persuaded  the  young 
wife  to  make  her  home  with  them,  as  the  daughters 
were  going  abroad  to  school.  Their  real  motive  was 
fear  to  trust  their  son  beyond  their  sight  and  care. 
Amiable,  easy -tempered  people,  fond  of  good  living 
and  pleasure,  they  made  her  a  cheerful  home,  and 
she  had  already  begun  to  realize  that  her  husband 
was  too  selfish  to  exert  himself  in  any  way  for  her 
happiness.  Only  fear  of  the  consequences  to  himself 
controlled  his  desire  for  stimulants. 

But  the  father  had  really  heeded  Doctor  Morris' 
warning  ;  wine  was  no  longer  placed  on  table  or  side- 
board. His  own  dressing-room  was  the  only  place 
where  he  indulged  himself,  and  there  his  son  never 
went. 

The  doctor  found  young  Mrs.  Highbridge  thin  and 
pale  ;  she  had  suffered  much  from  nausea  and  sleep- 
(26) 
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lessness,  and  now  was  nervous  and  irritable  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

When  the  doctor  urged  her  to  go  out  and  try  to  in- 
terest herself  in  external  objects,  she  declared  that 
she  could  not  leave  her  sofa,  that  she  knew  she 
would  never  get  well,  and  had  no  desire  to  do  so,  as 
she  had  nothing  to  live  for. 

"Can't  you  give  her  some  tonic,  doctor  ?"  asked  the 
mother. 

"Yes,  I  will  give  her— Mrs.  McDonald." 

Like  a  fresh  breeze  the  happy  young  wife  came 
into  the  dull,  hopeless  life  of  her  friend.  At  her  en- 
treaty Mrs.  Highbridge  rode  out,  at  first  leaning  lan- 
guidly back  against  the  cushions  of  the  easy  carriage. 
Soon  the  bright  remarks  of  her  friend  drew  her  atten- 
tion to  the  incidents  and  people  on  their  way ;  and 
before  a  week  had  passed  she  was  persuaded  to  leave 
the  carnage  in  the  park  and  explore  some  woodland 
path.  In  a  few  weeks  they  drove  themselves  in 
the  pony  phaeton,  seeking  out  every  spot  of  interest 
around  the  city,  and  appetite  and  color  came  back  to 
the  invalid.  Sometimes  she  spent  a  day  at  the  small 
house,  its  simple  arrangements  and  the  ease  with 
which  Annie  McDonald  prepared  their  meals,  and 
then  restored  everything  to  its  usual  nice  order,  were 
a  constant  pleasure  to  her.  It  seemed  like  going 
back  to  childhood's  doll-parties.     She  had  always  a 
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dreamy  feeling  that  at  the  close  of  the  day  the  old 
nurse  would  appear  and  take  her  home  to  her  father 
and  mother,  to  be  again  their  petted  darling. 

So  those  days  were  to  her  life,  like  the  warm,  sunny 
ones  that  come  to  us  occasionally  in  mid-winter, 
breathing  of  spring  and  awakening  hope  in  the  sad 
heart.  Yes,  the  doctor's  prescription  had  been  as 
wise  as  Solomon's — "A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a 
medicine." 

"Annie,"  said  Cora,  one  day  when  they  were  alone, 
busily  sewing  at  the  same  little  work  ;  "I  like  to  buy 
and  make  these  pretty  things  ;  I  would  even  like  to 
have  a  baby  to  love,  though  it  must  be  no  end 
of  care,  but  I  dread  so  the  terrible  time  we  must  pass 
through.  Think  of  carrying  a  load  that  grows 
heavier  every  day,  that  steals  away  all  your  life  and 
vigor,  that  makes  you  nervous  and  cross  with  every- 
body, that  makes  you  ashamed  to  meet  old  friends, 
ashamed  even  to  have  a  stranger  glance  at  you,  or  to 
look  at  yourself  in  the  mirror.  Willis  says  I  look 
like  a  slouch  ;  is  it  my  fault  ?  I  can't  breathe  if  my 
clothes  are  at  all  tight.  When  mother  has  invited 
guests  I  am  obliged  to  make  one  of  my  Paris  dresses 
meet ;  so  I  draw  my  corsets  tight  until  my  face  is 
flushed  and  haggard.  I  go  down-stairs  and  try 
to  talk,  but  I  cannot  eat.  I  grow  dizzy  and  faint,  and 
then  sick  ;  I  must  slip  off  ignominiously ;  (everyone 
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knows  why).  My  only  relief  is  in  a  loose  wrapper 
and  complete  rest.  Now  your  dresses  are  not  tight, 
but  they  look  neat  and  yet  do  not  show  yonr  figure 
as  mine  all  do." 

"I  have  altered  them  all  under  the  arms,"  said 
Annie,  laughingly,  "every  two  or  three  weeks.  I 
must  do  this.  Later  I  shall  wear  shirred  dresses,  or 
skirts  and  sacques  that  can  be  worn  loose,  or  belted 
in — the  belt  to  be  adjustable.  Frank  is  so  perfectly 
happy  that  I  am  determined  to  be  as  happy,  too,  as  I 
can,  and  not  mind  little  disagreeables." 

"Little  !  when  your  corsets  feel  like  iron,  and  you 
can  neither  sit  nor  lie  down  with  any  comfort  ?" 

"My  dear,  I  do  not  wear  any.  I  have  made  under- 
waists  with  seams  that  I  can  let  out ;  my  one  under- 
skirt and  dress-skirt  are  both  buttoned  to  this,  so 
that  I  do  not  suffer  as  much  from  back-ache  and  op- 
pression as  I  did  while  the  weight  of  my  skirts  rested 
on  the  waist.     My  dear  aunt  taught  me  this." 

"That  is  sensible !  A  loose  wrapper  is  very  little 
relief  when  you  have  corset  bones  pressing  into  such 
sensitive  parts." 

"There  are  many  forms  of  skirt  supporters  offered 
for  sale,  I  tried  one  or  two,  but  found  none  equal  to 
auntie's  old-fashioned  plan  of  waists.  On  all  my 
skirts  I  have  put  long  bands,  or  yokes,  with  little 
plaits  laid  in  them,  that  I  let  out  as  they  become  too 
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tight ;  originally,  they  were  a  yard  long,  but  plaits  on 
each  side  of  the  front  button-holes,  and  just  back  of 
the  side  button-holes,  make  them  fit.  See,  there  is  a 
button-hole  in  front,  one  on  each  side  and  one  at  the 
back,  and  strong  buttons  on  the  under-waists.  Some 
people  prefer  safety-pins,  but  I  find  buttons  easier  to 
manage.  We  have  the  same  good  doctor  ;  probably 
he  told  you,  as  he  did  me,  that  we  must  not  eat  rich 
food,  keep  late  hours,  or  have  any  excitement. 
Frank  is  very  careful  not  to  let  me  lift  anything 
heavy.  He  is  always  up  first,  kindles  the  fire  in  my , 
cook-stove,  carries  out  the  ashes  and  sweeps  porch 
and  pavement.  All  the  coal  and  water  he  carries. 
But,  best  of  all,  he  is  always  cheerful  and  kind. 
You  see,  dear  Cora,  it  is  not  of  ourselves  that  we 
need  to  think  most.  I  have  read  about  the  formation 
of  the  mind  and  body,  and  my  great  care  is  that  the 
dear  little  child,  that  we  hope  will  be  the  joy  of  our 
home,  may  be  all  that  we  could  wish  it  to  be,  for  our 
sakes,  for  the  good  it  may  do,  and  for  its  eternal  future. 
Every  day  I  pray  for  gentleness  and  patience  and 
sweetness,  for  the  dear  baby's  sake.  I  try  earnestly 
to  be  happy  and  keep  cheerfully  busy,  so  that  I  shall 
have  no  time  to  brood  over  bad  feelings  or  to  antici- 
pate trouble.  I  have  not  read  a  single  novel,  they 
are  too  exciting ;  but  I  have  read  much  in  the  books 
of  those  grand  thinkers,  George  and  Andrew  Combe, 
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and  now  I  am  reading  *  Tyler's  Universal  History.' 
I  like  books  full  of  information.  Coleridge,  Cowper, 
aud  Wadsworth  soothe  me  when  I  feel  restless.  I 
had  scarcely  read  any  thing-  of  theirs  since  I  was  re- 
quired to  read  them  aloud  evenings  to  the  collected 
little  ones  and  mother.  They  used  to  seem  to  me 
dull  ;  now  I  like  quiet  things.  Frank  reads  to  me 
every  evening  while  I  sew,  or  rest  on  the  lounge ;  he 
even  stays  with  me  from  prayer-meeting  when  I  am 
too  tired  to  go.  He  is  anxious  that  I  should  be  always 
cheerful,  so  that  baby  may  have  a  bright,  sunny  dis- 
position. That  is  a  greater  blessing  even  than  health ; 
and  vigorous,  buoyant  health  seems  to  stand  at  the 
top  of  all  earthly  blessings,  certainly  far  above  wealth, 
or  any  merely  material  good.  "  Indeed  it  does  I "  ex- 
claimed Cora;  "  what  would  I  not  give  to  be  full  of 
life  and  elasticity,  as  I  was  a  year  ago  ?  to  walk 
with  the  springy,  bounding  step  that  made  exercise 
an  invigorating  pleasure  ?  to  eat  with  the  relish  of  ap- 
petite, to  sleep  the  long,  dreamless  peaceful  sleep  of 
girlhood  ?  Now  exercise  is  painful,  food  distasteful, 
and  often  I  am  '  full  of  tossings  to  and  fro  until  the 
dawning' — I  found  that  in  one  of  David's  psalms 
last  Sabbath,and  it  afforded  a  little  comfort  to  know 
that  he  had  suffered  from  wearisome  nights." 

"  Did  you  ever  read  the  life  of  Rev.  Robert  Hall  ?" 
asked  Annie.      "  He  was  always  sunshiny,  full  of  life 
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and  energy,  and  constantly  busy,  except  when  in  in- 
tense pain  from  life-long  spinal  trouble.  Often  he^ 
was  obliged  to  lie  on  the  carpet  to  write  his  books 
and  sermons ;  the  pain  in  his  back  compelled  him  to 
move  constantly  from  side  to  side,  so  that  only  the 
floor  gave  him  room  enough,  yet  his  brave  spirit  kept 
him  useful  and  happy  to  old  age.  Friends  and 
strangers  alike  wondered  at  his  cheerfulness,  for  he 
always  carried  sunshine  with  him.  Such  lives  make 
me  strong  to  bear  my  own  little  pains.  Frank  takes 
great  care  to  select  from  the  library  such  books  as  will 
help  me — bright,  sunny  ones,  none  with  exciting  in- 
cidents or  gloomy  views  of  life.  Always  a  hymn  of 
trust  or  praise  and  a  pslsm  read  by  Frank,  closes  the 
pleasant  evening  ;  and  I  sleep — yes,  always,  for  if 
restless  at  first  Frank  strokes  my  forehead  slowly — 
mesmeric  passes  you  know — until  I  fall  asleep." 

Mrs.  Highbridge  sighed ;  "  yes,  you  are  very 
happy,  Annie  "  she  said. 

"  But,  dear  Cora,  you  could  not  be  happy  so,  this 
little  home-work  would  be  a  burden  to  you,  and  you 
would  miss  the  luxuries  to  which  you  are  accustomed ; 
believe  me  it  is  far  better  as  it  is.  Frank  waits  on  me 
because  his  own  mother  was  poor  and  in  delicate 
health,  and  he  learned  home-work  that  he  might  as- 
sist her.  When  we  have  made  our  fortune  we  will 
hire  servants  as  Mr.  Highbridge  does." 
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"  But  you  can't  go  on  so !  Soon  you  will  not  feel 
able  to  go  about  your  house,"  said  Cora. 

"  I  have  an  excellent  nurse  engaged,  an  old  friend 
who  will  help  Frank  with  the  work,  as  well  as  take 
care  of  me.  She  will  stay  with  me  until  I  am  strong 
again.  Indeed,  it  is  better  for  me  to  have  this  light 
work ;  it  keeps  my  mind  pleasantly  occupied  and  gives 
me  gentle  exercise.  Where  a  mother  lies  constantly 
on  the  sofa,  or  indulges  in  indolence,  her  child  is 
likely  to  be  feeble  as  well  as  indolent.  Ask  Mother 
Highbridge  and  your  husband  to  help  you  to  be  cheer- 
ful, to  go  with  you  for  execise,  to  help  you  watch 
over  your  health ;  they  may  not  have  thought  of  it,  so 
many  good  and  kind  people  never  do.  It  is  difficult 
to  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  another  so  as  to  realizo 
her  wants,  especially  so  for  a  man  to  understand  a 
woman's  ntaure  and  constitution. 

"  Besides  these  are  modern  ideas.  Doctor  Morris 
is  an  advanced  thinker,  and  my  husband  likes  his 
theories.  Get  the  doctor  to  tell  them  to  Mr.  High- 
bridge." 

"Why  should  I  ?  "  answered  Cora  fretfully;  "  it  would 
be  useless  ;  he  will  take  no  interest  in  such  troubles." 

"  Please,  Cora,  dear,"  said  Annie,  "  don't  sew  that 
lace  on.  the  little  cambric  skirt,  it  has  entirely  too 
much  figure  ;  you  can't  imagine  how  creepy  it  would 
feel  to  a  delicate  baby  skin.     Indeed,  you  will  be 
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shocked,  but  I  wouldn't  put  a  bit  of  trimming  on  any- 
thing that  comes  next  to  the  skin  ;  half  the  fretting  of 
children  is  caused  by  it  and  pins.  I'll  have  no  pins, 
just  strings  to  the  little  bands  and  skirts.  See  these 
nice  baricoats  fastened  the  same  way." 

"  What  soft,  lovely  flannel ;  but  that  is  not  very 
economical,"  said  Cora. 

"  I  think  it  the  best  economy,"  returned  the  other, 
"because  it  washes  best;  besides  the  touch  will  be 
soothing,  not  irritating,  to  the  rose-leaf  skin.  See 
what  a  nice  dressing-basket  I  have — large  and  flat, 
so  as  not  to  upset  under  any  provocation." 

"  Just  what  I  shall  need !  "  exclaimed  Cora  ;  "but 
didn't  you  dislike  to  ask  for  it  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  bought  all  that  I  shall  need,  because 
after  awhile,  when  my  form  has  changed  I  might  be 
ashamed  to  ask  for  such  things,  now  I  feel  and  act  as 
though  I  were  buying  for  some  one  else.  I  shall  line 
this  basket  with  pink  French  cambric,  because  it 
washes  so  well.  It  will  have  pockets  at  the  sides  and 
both  sewed  fast  to  the  lining  at  the  bottom,  so  that  it 
will  be  easy  to  take  it  off  and  wash  it ;  the  bottom  is 
quilted  on  muslin  and  thin  wadding,  so  that  no  pins 
can  slip  through.  Then  I  make  a  pincushion  of 
curled  hair  and  fill  it  with  pins  large  and  small, 
especially  half  a  dozen  of  nurse  and  bandage  pins, 
about  three  inches  long.    In  the  pockets  I  shall  put 
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safety  pins  large  and  small,  sharp  scissors  without 
points,  soft  cord  or  braid,  old  linen  handkerchiefs  and 
fine  soap  ;  baby-brush  and  comb,  wash-rags  and  soft 
sponge.  In  the  basket  itself  will  be  powder-box, 
with  puff-ball,  and  the  first  suit — shirt,  band,  baricoat, 
little  night  dress  and  b aby -blanket ;  a  few  soft 
napkins  and  table-cloth  of  old  linen  that  auntie  has 
given  me,  and  about  a  yard  of  Canton  flannel  to  wrap 
baby  in  before  it  is  washed  and  dressed. 

"Auntie  told  me  to  select  soft  diaper  for  baby,  to 
hem  it  months  beforehand,  and  use  it  for  towels  so 
that  it  might  be  very  soft.  She  said  that  a  lovely 
friend  of  hers  had  no  rest  with  her  first  baby ;  her 
doctor  tried  in  vain  to  cure  its  terrible  chafing  ;  as 
soon  as  she  took  it  she  saw  that  all  the  trouble  lay  in 
the  stiff  napkin." 

"Well,  I  never  could  remember  half  you  have  told 
me,"  said  Cora  ;  "you  must  show  me  the  basket  after 
you  have  finished  it." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  take  the  large  carriage  to- 
morrow and  get  your  basket,  trimmings  and  con- 
tents ?"  said  Annie.  "I  can  go  with  you  then,  as 
Frank  will  be  away  from  town  on  business.  If  you 
wish  I  will  go  home  with  you,  and  we  can  easily  line 
and  fill  it  in  the  afternoon.  Have  you  much  of  your 
shopping  done  ?" 

"Not  half.     I  have  hated  to  do  it,"  said  Cora, 
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"Then  ask  Mother  Highbridge  to  help  you  make 
out  a  list  and  go  with  us  to-morrow  ;  she  will  take 
more  interest  in  your  work,  and  in  your  sufferings, 
too,  if  she  helps  you.  Talk  to  her  freely,  Cora  dear, 
and  remember  that  it  will  be  her  first  grandchild,  and 
a  source  of  great  pride  and  pleasure  to  them  both. 
Assume  this  at  once,  and  lean  upon  her  kindness.  It 
will  be  as  good  for  her  as  for  you.  Now  that  your 
sisters  are  abroad,  she  has  a  great  deal  of  leisure 
that  she  will  be  happier  to  spend  on  you,  for  Mrs. 
Wood  relieves  her  entirely  of  the  housekeeping.  She 
is  motherly  and  warm-hearted ;  do  not  hesitate  to  tell 
her  every  ache  and  pain,  and  let  her  comfort  you. 
"We  women  are  so  dependent  upon  affection !  Often 
sympathy  lifts  half  the  burden  that  without  it  seemed 
unendurable." 

In  the  purchase  and  arrangement  of  the  pretty 
things,  the  sad  young  wife  began  to  realize  that  her 
cloud  had  a  silver  lining.  Mother  Highbridge  bought, 
with  pride  and  pleasure,  a  handsome  chiffonier  for  the 
young  wife's  sitting-room  ;  and  as  the  dainty  gar- 
ments accumulated  in  it,  she  spent  hours  in  folding 
and  placing  them,  taking  up  bright  little  sacques  and 
socks,  and  dreaming  of  the  time  when  a  tiny  form 
should  fill  them.  So  by  degrees  she  came  to  think 
less  of  her  own  uncomfortable  feelings,  and  more  of 
the  treasure  that  was  to  be  hers  some  day. 


CHAPTER  IY. 


"Abe  you  not  allowing  Mrs.  Hopelands  to  exert 
herself  too  much  ?"  asked  Doctor  Morris,  as  he  met 
the  lady  hanging  on  her  husband's  arm,  heayy-eyed 
and  listless,  at  a  crowded  exposition. 

"We  are  only  studying  the  art-gallery,  doctor,  and 
the  floral  display,"  replied  that  gentleman.  "See 
this  exquisite  figure  ;  we  have  looked  at  it  for  nearly 
an  hour." 

"The  exquisite  figure  before  me  interests  me  far 
more,"  said  the  doctor.  "Take  her  home,  my  friend, 
and  let  her  rest ;  she  looks  utterly  exhausted." 

A  grateful  smile  thanked  him.  "I'm  dead-tired, 
doctor,"  she  half-moaned. 

"Yes,  let  her  have  a  long,  quiet  sleep  ;  she  needs 
it." 

"I  feel  as  though  I  could  sleep  forever,"  said  the 
lady. 

"Yes,"  interrupted  Mr.  Hopelands,  in  a  vexed  tone; 
(37) 
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"nothing  rouses  her  ambition.     She  used  to  have  life-, 
enough,  but  has  become  a  perfect  clod." 

"Is  your  carriage  at  the  door  ?"  asked  the  doctor. 
"I  will  go  to  it  with  you." 

"No,  I  insisted  upon  her  walking ;  she  has  become 
so  averse  to  taking  any  exercise." 

"Wisely  so,  just  now,"  answered  the  doctor;  "I 
will  stay  with  her  while  you  get  a  carriage,  or  you 
can  take  her  home  in  the  stage  that  passes  the  door. 
Let  her  have  a  long,  quiet  sleep.  Do  not  let  her  be 
awakened  on  any  account,  and  I  will  call  this  eve- 
ning. I  must  see  her  after  she  has  rested,  to  know 
whether  this  unusual  depression  is  entirely  the  result 
of  fatigue." 

"Have  you  forgotten  the  analogy  of  nature's  growth 
to  the  growth  of  human  life  ?"  asked  the  doctor 
of  Mr.  Hopelands  that  evening,  after  careful  ques- 
tioning had  satisfied  him  that  the  harm  to  his  patient 
was  only  incipient.  "Winter  is  a  time  of  eternal  rest, 
earth  is  dormant  because  preparing  for  the  luxuriance 
of  spring.  While  gentle  exercise  is  beneficial  to  Mrs. 
Hopelands,  violent,  or  long-continued  exercise,  ex- 
hausts the  forces,  as  well  as  diverts  them  from  the 
important  work  toward  which  you  want  to  have  all 
her  powers  directed.  You  have  apparently  forgotten 
some  of  the  principles  urged  by  the  phrenologists 
whom  you  once  said  you  have  studied.    External  rest 
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often  promotes  internal  activity.  Could  Shakespeare 
have  wrought  out  his  grand  and  delicate  fancies  if  he 
had  been  obliged  to  support  his  family  by  chopping 
wood  ?" 

"You  forget  Burns,  doctor,  and  Oliver  W.  Holmes," 
said  Mr.  Hopelands. 

"Nobody  could  make  me  believe  that  'Old  Iron- 
sides,' 'The  Last  Leaf,'  and  'The  Funny  Man,'  were 
written  while  Doctor  Holmes  was  exhausted  by  in- 
cessant work,  or  his  brain  busied  and  perplexed 
with  critical  cases ;  evidently  some  of  his  poems 
were  so  written.  Poor  Burns !  what  might  he  not 
have  done  but  for  poverty  and  drink?  But  com- 
parisons aside.  To  accomplish  your  great  object 
Mrs.  Hopelands  must  be  kept  in  full  health  and 
vigor,  or  you  may  frustrate  your  own  efforts.  See 
how  bright  she  is  after  rest !  The  depression  was 
the  result  of  fatigue  ;  but  this  fatigue,  frequent  and 
long-continued,  would  soon  exhaust  her  vital  powers, 
so  that  she  would  have  no  surplus  to  transmit.  The 
mind,  too,  as  you  have  seen,  suffers  with  the  body ; 
overtasked  in  any  way,  she  may  transmit  a  weak, 
sluggish  nature." 

"Your  old  theory  again,  doctor.  Why  even  your 
Bible  contradicts  you — listen,  'And  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life  and  man  became  a  living 
soul.'" 
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"Woman  has  none  then !  Your  belief  has  the 
weight  of  antiquity  and  numbers.  The  larger  part 
of  the  people  on  this  globe  have  held  it  for  ages." 

"None,  except  as  transmitted  through  man.  My 
child  will  be  in  heart  and  mind  a  Hopelands.  It  will 
probably  resemble  its  mother  in  form  and  face  ;  and 
should  it  be  a  girl  it  cannot  do  better.  Here  is  an 
extract  I  like  ;  let  me  read  it  to  you. 

"  'Our  race  seems  singled  out  by  Providence  to  re- 
plenish the  earth.  The  probability  is  that  one  thou- 
sand years  hence,  should  the  world  last  so  long,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  will  be,  if  not  the  only  one,  at  all 
events  so  far  the  dominant  one  that  other  races  will 
be  merely  insulated  or  subordinate.  Consequently, 
while  foreigners  may  calculate  on  their  pedigrees  be- 
coming extinct,  and  their  characteristics  becoming 
extinct  with  them,  each  Anglo-Saxon  must  look  for- 
ward to  becoming  the  progenitor  of  a  future  popula- 
tion, handing  down  his  defects  of  body  and  mind  to 
millions  and  millions  of  descendants.' 

"For  'defects'  read  'excellencies,'  and  you  have  my 
exact  idea,  and  again — 

"  'Some  families  are  endowed  with  natural  advan- 
tages, and  some  others  with  natural  disadvantages, 
these  are  transmitted  by  inheritance,  like  color  and 
size  in  animals ;  and  therefore  all  persons  who 
marry,  with  a  prospect  of  having  children,  take  upon 
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themselves  a  great  responsibility,  because  by  per- 
petuating these  gifts  or  blemishes,  they  increase  so 
far  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  race/ 

"You  see  I  am  right  in  urging  Mrs.  Hopelands  to 
perpetuate  energy  and  beauty." 

"Eight  in  your  end,  wrong  as  to  means.  If  you 
were  hoping  for  a  foot-racer  or  a  Hercules,  you  might 
try  this  ;  but  strength,  if  thus  developed,  would  be  at 
the  expense  of  other  powers.  You  must  remember 
too,  that  the  mother  will  need  a  reserve  force  of 
strength  for  the  birth  and  nourishment  of  the  child. 
It  will  not  answer  to  have  her  overtasked.  To  carry 
out  your  plans  you  will  need  the  mother's  milk  for 
your  child ;  there  is  no  complete  substitute  for  it. 
Mrs.  Hopeland's  milk  will  develop  a  finer  baby  than 
that  of  any  wet  nurse  you  can  get,  since  the  milk  im- 
parts much  of  the  health  and  habits  of  the  nurse. 
The  Chinese  prize  breast  milk  so  highly  that  wealthy 
people  have  their  boys  nursed  until  nine  years  old, 
and  keep  wet  nurses  in  their  houses  to  be  ready  for 
sickness  or  invalid  old-age.  You  want  your  child  to 
have  a  well-balanced  nature.  Undue  activity  will 
produce  nervous  irritability  and  consequent  depres- 
sion in  the  mother,  and  will  thus  act  directly  upon 
the  child's  nervous  system.  To  prevent  this,  nature 
has  given  to  the  mother  the  desire  and  capacity  for 
more  sleep  then.    Every  woman   carrying   a    child 
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should  (when  at  all  possible)  take  a  nap  in  the  day-A 
time  ;  certainly  she  ought  to  lie  down  often,  if  only 
for  a  few  moments  at  a  time,  to  rest  the  overburdened 
muscles.  She  ought  to  move  leisurely,  to  live  in  a 
tranquil  atmosphere,  to  avoid  all  unrest  and  annoy- 
ance, all  discontent,  fear  and  repining  ;  they  directly 
affect  the  child.  If,  as  Buskin  says,  'Every  good  and 
loving  thought  that  we  entertain  writes  itself  directly 
on  the  face,'  how  much  more  clearly  will  it  be  traced 
on  the  plastic  infant  ?  While  Mrs.  Hopelands  takes 
daily  exercise  with  you,  she  needs  also  hours  of  quiet 
and  solitude  ;  hours  to  rest,  to  dream,  to  brood  over 
her  little  one  as  the  bird  broods  over  her  nest.  It  is 
a  wonderful  work  of  creation.  "We  can  do  nothing 
directly,  but  indirectly  much.  At  no  other  time  does 
a  woman  so  much  need  sympathy  and  patience  as  at 
such  a  time,  and  never  are  they  so  abundant  in  good 
results. 

"We  can  watch  the  mother's  health,can  keep  much 
annoyance  and  trouble  from  her ;  cheerful  and  thought- 
ful for  her  comfort, we  can  help  her  to  rise  above  the 
sense  of  physical  discomfort,  so  that  the  child  may  be 
cheerful  and  brave.  We  can  keep  her  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  peace  and  love,  that  the  child  may  be  loving 
and  sunshiny.  You  are  fond  of  chemistry,  would 
you  expect  perfect  crystals  to  form  in  a  troubled  fluid  ? 
There  is  something  holy  in  maternity,  and  a  pure  in- 
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stinct  is  often  given  to  guide  the  mother ;  we  must 
respect  this.  But  I  must  practice  as  well  as  preach. 
Let  me  advise  Mrs.  Hopelands  to  go  at  once  to  rest 
and  we  will  talk  our  subject  out.  Good  night, 
madam,  and  try  to  sleep." 

"  Doctor  "  said  Mr.  Hopelands  after  the  lady  had 
gone,  "  you  don't  believe  the  absurd  stories  about 
fright  affecting  unborn  children  ?" 

"  I  do  not  need  to  believe  what  I  know,  my  own 
observation  is  conclusive  here,  and  medical  record 
confirm  it  fully.  Why  was  James  YI.  so  afraid  of 
sword  and  dagger  that  he  would  tremble  at  sight  of 
either,  and  felt  safe  only  in  a  dress  so  quilted  as  to  be 
dagger  proof  ?  His  mother  was  brave  enough  and 
his  father  no  coward ;  Eizzio's  murder  injured  the 
babe  more  than  it  did  the  mother ;  her  terror  was 
only  for  her  lover. 

I  could  cite  medical  or  historical  cases  all  night, 
but  will  speak  only  of  what  I  myself  have  seen.  A 
patient  of  mine  was  badly  nourished  and  longed  for 
some  calfs-head  soup  ;  she  earned  their  support  by 
sewing,  but  her  brute  of  a  husband  would  not  bring  the 
meat.  Again  and  again  he  took  the  money  only  to 
spend  it  in  drink.  Finally,  vexed  at  her  importunities, 
he  brought  home  a  head,  and  coming  behind  her 
thew  it  on  the  table  where  she  sat  at  work.  "When 
the  baby  was  born,  the  whole  head  was  that  of  a  calf. 
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So  faithful  are  some  women,  that  I  could  get  the  story 
from  her  only  by  telling  her  that  I  must  give  the 
facts,  and  get  authority  to  destroy  the  little  monster. 

Carelessness  alone,  lost  an  only  child  where  one 
had  long  been  prayed  for  ;  it  came  with  a  rabbit's 
head. 

One  lady,  somewhat  like  Mrs.  Hopelands,  stately 
and  calm,  had  gone  out  riding  with  her  husband ; 
she  waited  on  the  top  of  the  hill  while  he  went  down 
into  the  valley  to  his  mill.  Talking  to  the  miller  he 
carelessly  wrapped  a  red  silk  handkerchief  around 
his  wrist ;  as  he  came  out  it  seemed,  from  where  she 
sat,  to  be  covered  with  blood.  Her  baby's  beautiful 
arm  was  disfigured  by  a  deep  red  stain ;  she  is  a 
woman  now,  but  must  always  keep  it  closely  covered. 

"  One  child,  crying  in  the  distance  with  a  berry- 
stained  face,  made  a  similar  permanent  stain  on  the 
baby  of  another  family.  A  highly  educated  and 
sensible  lady,  walking  dreamily  through  woods  in 
autumn,  was  startled  by  a  dry  leaf  falling  on  her  cheek. 
Involuntarily  she  put  up  her  hand  to  brush  it  away  ; 
it  was  reproduced  exactly  on  the  face  of  her  only 
daughter  It  is  very  common  to  see  cherries  and 
strawberries  upon  children — proof  that  the  mother 
ought  to  have  every  reasonable  wish  gratified  when 
possible — but  one  baby  was  born  with  a  dark  cape 
covering  its  entire  back.    A  friend  going  South  had 
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called  to  say  good  bye  to  the  mother  ;  leaving  hur- 
riedly she  left  the  cape  of  her  cloak,  and  as  she  was 
in  poor  health,  and  had  gone  directly  to  the  New- 
Orleans  packet,  the  mother  was  distressed.  She  or- 
dered her  carriage  and  was  driven  rapidly  to  the 
river ;  the  boat  waa  just  leaving  and  the  coachman 
tossed  the  cape  on  board.  She  watched  it  as  it  fell, 
and  just  as  it  spread  out  on  the  deck  was  the  mark  on 
her  boy. 

"  My  Mary  went  down  cellar  at  night,  and  put  her 
hand  on  a  high  shelf  to  reach  something  ;  to  her  hor- 
ror it  clasped  a  mouse.  She  thought  at  once  of  her 
baby  and  resolutely  overcame  the  shock,  not  allowing 
her  mind  to  dwell  upon  it.  Several  times  she  was  be- 
hind runaway  horses.  Once  her  hand  was  badly 
marked  by  a  heavy  sack  fallng  upon  it.  and  our  chil- 
dren have  had  several  alarming  accidents,  yet  none 
of  our  babes  were  marked.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  by  recollecting  her  child  and  controlling  herself, 
a  mother  can  generally  prevent  birth-marks. 

"  Another  accident  not  very  rare,  is  the  twisting  of 
the  cord  around  the  limb  or  arm,  sometimes  even  \ 
around  the  neck.  This  is  caused  by  reaching 
above  the  head  or  by  lifting  a  heavy  burden  (a  small 
pile  of  empty  flower  pots  lifted  by  the  mother  nearly 
caused  a  child  to  strangle  in  the  birth.)  A  woman  in 
maternity  should  never  mount  a  step-ladder,   step 
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down  from  a  high  place,  run  up  and  down  stairs,  or 
spring  from  a  carriage.  "When  I  see  a  man  sit  in 
the  carrige  and  allow  his  wife  to  spring  out  unassisted 
I  cannot  help  pitying  the  ignorance  or  carelessness 
by  which  he  is  sure  to  cause  her  severe  suffering  and 
probably  to  shorten  her  life. 

"An  aristocratic  family  kept  an  infant  concealed — 
its  right  arm  had  been  cut  off  by  the  cord.  They 
were  rich  enough  to  buy  it  a  golden  member,  as  Miss 
Kilmansegg  did  ;  but  their  great  trial  was  the  shame 
they  felt  that  they  must  be  subject  to  accident  like 
ordinary  mortals.  Think  what  a  real  distress  such  a 
mutilation  wonld  be  in  a  family  where  daily  bread 
must  be  earned  by  daily  labor ! 

"But  more  interesting  even  than  the  physical  are 
the  mental  influences.  Dr.  Gardner  mentions  a  case 
of  interest  as  to  created  talent,  that  came  under  his 
own  observation.  When  Jenny  Lind  first  came  to 
this  country,  Mrs.  S.,  a  lady  of  high  refinement  and 
love  of  music,  but  with  no  musical  talent,  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  hear  her,  and  went,  regardless  of 
her  change  of  form.  She  enjoyed  it  highly  and 
thought  of  nothing  else.  Her  husband  took  her  to 
every  concert  even  to  the  very  last  one,  though  she 
almost  feared  to  go.  Two  days  after  a  little  girl  was 
born  with  a  remarkable  talent  for  music  and  a  very 
sweet  voice.     When  only  eighteen  months  old  she 
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30uld  carry  a  simple  air  correctly.  As  she  grew  up 
;his  talent  was  cultivated,  and  proved  a  rich  treasure, 
rhe  next  daughter,  born  without  this  musical  stimu- 
us,  showed  only  the  taste  for  music  that  her  father 
md  mother  possessed,  but  no  talent. 

"So  satisfied  am  I  of  the  wonderful  power  of  pre- 
latal  influences,  that  we  have  not  only  watched  care- 
fully through  the  nine  months,  but  have  been  careful 
lot  to  become  parents  except  when  both  were  men- 
ially and  physically  at  our  best,"  said  the  doctor. 

"Ah,  that  explains  !  We  have  always  admired  the 
jweet  dispositions  and  well-balanced  minds  of  your 
mildren  ;  and  yet,  doctor,  your  temper  is  quick  and 
rou  are  inclined  to  be  crotchety.  Mrs.  Morris  is  a 
nodel  lady." 

"Then  you  grant  that  they  have  inherited  their 
superior  spiritual  natures  from  their  mother?  It 
reminds  me  that  the  father  of  Tasso  said  of  him  at 
sixteen,  that  he  showed  himself  worthy  of  his  mother. 
Buffon  used  to  say  that  he  derived  all  his  mental 
qualities  from  his  mother,  and  held  it  as  a  principle 
;hat  children  usually  inherit  their  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  from  their  mothers.  But  we  have 
squally  strong  cases  of  mental  inheritance  from  the 
father,  more  numerous  indeed  than  from  the  mother  ; 
probably  because  woman's  opportunities  for  education 
were  formerly  much  limited,  and  her  time  as  mother 
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and  housekeeper  must  be  frittered  away  on  petty  de- 
tails. But  the  law  of  inheritance  from  both  parents 
is  certain.  It  is  a  solemn  truth  that  when  God,  in 
describing*  his  character  to  Moses,  adds  'visiting  the 
iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children.'  He  sim- 
ply states  a  psychological  law.  A  fit  of  anger,  or  sel- 
fishness, or  gloom,  on  the  part  of  either  parent,  may 
ruin  a  child's  disposition  for  life.  It  seems  to  me 
that  one  reason  why  Christ  used  the  marriage  rela- 
tion as  a  type  of  his  relation  to  the  church,  is  that 
He  might  teach  us  conversely  to  show  the  same  un- 
selfish love.  Indeed,  St.  Paul  says,  'Husbands,  love 
your  wives,  even  as  Christ  loved  the  church  and  gave 
Himself  for  it.'  " 

"You  expect  perfection,  doctor,  from  what  you  call 
'poor,  frail,  weak,  human  nature.'  " 

"Not  from  every  one.  Many  are  content  to  creep 
along  the  valleys,  but  whoever  would  climb  Mont 
Blanc  must  lay  aside  every  weight  and  go  steadily 
upward.  Your  object  is  so  noble  that  only  noble  ef- 
fort can  attain  it  I  presume  Mrs.  Hopelands  is 
asleep  ;  if  she  is,  let  me  advise  you  to  take  a  separate 
room  to-night,  as  any  light  would  waken  her,  and  it 
is  far  easier  to  fall  asleep  again  when  long  sleep  has 
quieted  the  nerves  and  rested  the  weary  frame,  than 
it  is  if  wakened  soon  after  falling  asleep.  We  try  to 
act  upon  this  principle  with  all  our  patients,  dispens- 
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ing  even  with  needed  medicine  for  still  more  needed 
sleep.  Mrs.  Hopelands'  system  is  really  much  de- 
pressed. She  needs  entire  rest  for  awhile.  How 
late  it  is !  Good  night ;  you  see  that  my  hobby  has 
quite  carried  me  away." 


CHAPTEK  Y. 


The  two  friends  were  seated  together  in  the  little 
parlor  that  Cora  Highbridge  had  always  thought  so 
homelike  and  sunny  ;  but  gradually  the  young  lady 
had  become  silent,  and  her  frequent  sighs  distressed 
her  friend. 

"Cora,  dear,"  said  Annie,  "Auntie  has  sent  me  a 
letter  that  I  would  like  to  read  to  you,  if  you  are 
willing.  Her  mother  died  while  she  was  a  mere 
child  and  left  a  sealed  package,  marked — 'For  my 
Annie  ;  not  to  be  opened  until  she  is  thinking  of  mar- 
riage.'    May  I  read  it  ?" 

"Certainly,  if  you  will  be  so  good,"  answered  Cora, 
with  awakened  interest,  and  Annie  read  : 
'• '  My  precious  daughter  : 

"  'You  are  giving  up  yourself  to  another,  and  now 
your  life  wll  be  no  longer  all  your  own.     If  you  can- 
not trust  him  fully,  if  your  heart  is  disquieted — stop ; 
(50) 
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and  rest  assured  that  this  will  be  wise.  Single  life 
may  be  very  happy  in  affection  and  usefulness,  or  in 
the  cultivation  of  our  powers  and  talents.  But 
married  life  without  love  and  esteem  on  both  sides 
may  be  wretchedly  unhappy.  I  once  heard  a  married 
lady  describe  hers  as  '  five  years  of  hell  on  earth.' 
Even  good  people  are  not  always  just  and  unselfish, 
and  human  love  is  a  frail  reed. 

"  'Should  you  learn  this  too  late,  do  not  despair;  it 
may  be  God's  furnace  for  your  alloy,  and  your  only 
road  to  Heaven.  Take  the  precious  promises  :  "Thy 
Maker  is  thy  husband,"  "  The  Lord  hath  called  thee 
as  a  woman  forsaken  and  grieved  in  spirit,  and  as 
a  wife  of  youth  when  thou  wast  refused,  saith  thy 
God."  "  For  the  mountains  shall  depart,  and  the 
hills  be  removed,  but  my  kindness  shall  not  depart 
from  thee,  neither  shall  the  covenant  of  my  peace 
be  removed,  saith  the  Lord  that  hath  mercy  on 
thee."  Eead  Hosea  II.  14-20  :  Live  for  God—"  None 
of  them  that  trust  in  Him  shall  be  desolate." 

"  'Should  all  your  hopes  be  realized,  yet  do  not 
cling  to  earth  and  make  it  your  all.  Think  how  frail 
are  all  earthly  ties.  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  cursed  be 
the  man  that  trusteth  in  man  and  maketh  flesh  his 
arm  and  whose  heart  departeth  from  the  Lord ;  for 
he  shall  be  like  the  heath  in  the  desert,  and  shall  not 
see  when  good  cometh,  but  shall  inhabit  the  parched 
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places  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  salt  land  and  not  in- 
habited." "Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  the 
Lord,  and  whose  hope  the  Lord  is  ;  for  he  shall  be  as 
a  tree  planted  by  the  waters,  and  that  spreadeth  out 
her  roots  by  the  river,  and  shall  not  see  when  heat 
cometh,  but  her  leaf  shall  be  green,  and  shall  not  be 
careful  in  the  year  of  drought,  neither  shall  cease 
from  yielding  fruit." 

"  '  Mother  longed  to  live  that  she  might  aid  and 
guide  you  in  this  untried  journey  ;  but  since  it  is  the 
will  of  God  that  you  be  left  alone,  as  she  was,  she 
prays  the  Father  of  the  orphan  to  be  with  you,  to 
comfort,  direct,  and  bless  you  ;  prospering  you  that 
your  way  may  be  safe,  and  as  pleasant  as  an  upward 
way  can  be,  for  her  earnest  prayer  for  you  is  that, 
whether  you  find  or  miss  a  real  home  on  earth,  you 
may  meet  her  in  the  eternal  home. 

"  'Begin  your  married  life  with  prayer  and  careful- 
ness. You  are  testing  and  helping  to  form  your  hus- 
band's yet  untried  character.  Never  yield  to  anger 
in  his  presence,  nor  descend  to  reproaches.  Nor  do  I 
think  it  best  to  use  entreaty — it  makes  a  wife  a  slave. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  quiet  dignity,  expecting  and 
taking  her  rights  without  question,  is  better  far  than 
the  meek  submission  generally  preached  to  wives — 
that  seldom  fails  to  make  a  man  selfish  and  tyrannical. 
Nor  can  we  long  love  or  respect  one  who  treats  us 
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as  children  and  trifles  with  our   feelings   in   order 
that  he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  soothing-  them. 

"  'As  you  hope  to  go  down  the  hill  of  life  leaning — 
in  the  confidence  of  tried  love — on  your  husband,  as 
you  will  wish  your  children  to  honor  their  father,  do 
not  flatter  him  or  seem  to  approve  his  faults  in  order 
to  avoid  irritating  him.  How  then  can  you  correct 
the  same  faults  in  your  children  ?  how  avoid  the 
responsibility  if  the  father  becomes  in  his  old  age  the 
terror  of  his  home,  the  contempt  of  his  children  ? 
Wordsworth  had  the  same  view  of  woman's  duty. 
He  describes  his  "Phantom  of  delight,"  as 
"  '  "A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 

A  traveler  between  life  and  death  ; 

The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 

Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill : 

A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 

To  warn,  comfort,  and  command  ; 

And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 

With  something  of  an  angel  light." 
"  'An  ancient  writer  said  :    "God  created  woman, 
not  from  man's  head — to  rule  over  him  ;  nor  from  his 
feet — to  be  inferior  to  him  ;  but  from  his  side — to  be 
his  equal ;  and  near  his  heart — to  be  dear  to  him." 

"  'Remember  that  you  are  God's  child  as  truly  as 
your  husband  is,  no  matter  what  his  professions  may 
be  ;  and  it  is  as  much  his  duty  to  consult  your  happi- 
ness as  it  is  yours  to  minister  to  his.     Yet  be  always 
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kind  and  unselfish.  Whatever  you  may  meet  of 
wrong  or  unkindness,  be  careful  to  show  no  sulki- 
ness  ;  be  ready  to  oblige  and  always  polite,  even 
though  you  cannot  be  affectionate  or  even  friendly. 
Above  all,  pray  the  loving  Father  that  no  thorn  may 
rankle  and  fester  in  your  heart  and  destroy  your  hap- 
piness, perhaps  shorten  your  life.  Do  all  as  in  God's 
sight.  This  has  strengthened  me  often  "Whatsoever 
ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto 
men  ;  knowing  that  of  the  Lord  ye  shall  receive  the 
reward  of  the  inheritance,  for  ye  serve  the  Lord 
Christ." 

"  'To  a  woman,  marriage  means  suffering.  Be  not 
discouraged ;  it  is  the  common  lot.  From  the  mo- 
ment your  child's  life  begins  you  will  suffer.  Some 
suffer  from  constant  nausea  ;  nearly  all  from  sleep- 
lessness. There  are  natural  remedies  for  all  these 
which  a  good  physician  will  advise  if  you  do  not 
know  them  yourself,  but  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  all 
your  bad  feelings  to  your  trusted  medical  friend.  A 
child  should  be  "a  woman's  crown  of  glory,"  not  a 
shame.  Guard  well  your  health,  spirits,  and  temper. 
They  are  of  the  first  importance  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. You  will  be  tempted  to  overwork  yourself 
in  order  to  get  your  house  in  nice  order  and  your 
sewing  done  up  before  your  illness.  But  I  pray  you 
remember  that  you  are  forming  a  child  that  shall  live 
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when  houses  and  clothes  are  dust ;  yes,  when  "the 
earth  and  all  the  works  therein  shall  be  burned  up." 
Your  temper,  spirits,  and  health  descend  to  your 
child.  Some  careful  mothers  who  have  time  for  cul- 
ture, study  fine  paintings  and  statuary  then,  and  aim 
to  have  only  objects  of  beauty  and  harmony  near 
them.  Others  attend  to  music  and  painting,  or  the 
study  of  science  or  literature  for  the  purpose  of  men- 
tal improvement.  Let  your  aim  be  to  form  a  noble 
soul.  A  systematic  endeavor  to  improve  one's  self  helps 
toward  this.  Some  one  asked  Michael  Angelo,  "Why 
do  you  take  so  much  pains  over  trifles?"  He  an- 
swered, "I  work  for  eternity."  Say  now  to  your  hus- 
band, "I  know  that  our  child  will  inherit  my  present 
temper.  I  am  very  sorry  that  this  law  of  nature  is 
inexorable,  for  this  illness  makes  me  unusually  ner- 
vous, irritable  and  gloomy.  Do  be  patient  with  me, 
and  help  me  to  control  myself  for  our  child's  sake. 
Cheer  me  up  and  keep  me  good-tempered  if  possible, 
until  its  well-being  is  secured." 

"  'Go  out  of  doors  and  enjoy  all  you  can  ;  breathe 
fresh  air  ;  read  nothing  gloomy  or  exciting ;  be  with 
cheerful  people  if  possible  ;  laugh  and  forget  all  past 
troubles  and  fears  of  the  future  ;  trust  them  all  to 
Him  who  said,  "I  have  loved  thee  with  an  everlasting 
love." 

"  'If  anything  startles  or  alarms  you,  think  of  your 
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child  and  try  to  be  calm.  Do  no  not  put  your  hands 
to  your  face  when  suddenly  shocked  or  distressed  ; 
you  may  give  it  a  birth-mark  where  your  hands  rest. 
Do  not  lace  at  all ;  it  often  causes  deformity.  Have 
a  silk  or  some  dark  wollen  dress  for  the  street,  with 
plaits  that  you  can  let  out  as  needed ;  for  the  house, 
wear  skirts  and  sacques. 

"  'Bathe  the  breasts  each  day  with  cold  water  and 
rub  them  well  with  a  coarse  towel.  Southern  ladies 
say  that  by  wearing  (pinned  inside  the  chemise)  a 
piece  of  coarse  muslin,  such  as  negroes  wear,  they 
harden  them  for  use.  Should  the  nipples  crack  in 
nursing,  use  camphor  ice.  Two  months  beforehand 
keep  slippery  elm  bark  near  you  and  chew  it  often, 
it  makes  labor  easier  ;  also  during  that  time  rub  the 
whole  abdomen  daily  with  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  or 
pure  Vaseline  ;  this  will  relieve  the  stiffness  and  sense 
of  tightness  that  makes  it  difficult  to  move,  and  also 
i  to  allow  the  skin  to  stretch  without  breaking.  Be 
regular  in  your  habits  or  you  may  suffer  from  piles  ; 
use  no  cathartics ;  if  necessary  to  keep  the  bowels 
free  take  enemas  of  tepid  water.  Use  fruits  rather 
than  much  meat,  unless  you  suffer  from  diarrhoea  ; 
regulate  yourself  by  food  easy  of  digestion,  not  by 
medicine.  Take  no  rich  or  indigestible  food,  no  hot 
suppers,  but  eat  farinaceous  articles  and  fruit  freely, 
yet  do  not  over  eat,  for  that  is  worse  than  moderation 
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— it  is  quality  and  substance  that  count  rather  than 
quantity.  You  need  your  flesh  and  strength  kept  up 
by  nourishing  food  nnd  moderate  out-door  exercise. 
"  '  Count  forty  weeks  from  the  time  of  conception, 
if  you  know  it ;  if  not,  from  the  last  period.  Should 
pain  come  on  too  soon,  go  to  bed  and  keep  quite  still. 
Secure  a  good  nurse  six  months  beforehand.  She  will 
direct  you  about  the  care  of  yourself,  your  own  clothes 
and  those  of  the  child,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
bed.  Keep  her  at  least  a  month,  if  in  consequence 
you  cannot  have  a  new  dress  for  a  year  ;  the  first  con- 
finement requires  great  care,  as  any  accident  or  trou- 
ble then  would  be  likely  to  recur  again.  Have  every- 
thing that  will  be  needed  at  hand,  and  so  arranged 
that  there  can  be  no  confusion  or  trouble  when  hur- 
ried. At  the  first  sign  of  labor  send  at  once  for  the 
nurse,  lie  down  or  walk  about  as  you  like  until  she 
comes.  A  first  labor  is  rarely  short ;  not  until  the 
pains  recur  every  few  minutes  is  the  end  near.  When 
the  bed  is  prepared  lie  on  your  left  side,  low  enough 
in  the  bed  to  have  your  feet  press  against  the  foot- 
board when  the  pains  come  on  ;  but  do  this  only  to- 
ward the  last,  or  you  will  exhaust  yourself  unneces- 
sarily;  it  is  indeed  labor.  Have  a  small  pillow,  basted 
into  a  tight  roll,  placed  between  your  knees.  I  know 
that  some  physicians  advise  lying  on  the  back — but 
they  never  bore  a  child.     With  my  first  I  lay  thus,  and 
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can  even  now  recollect  the  terrible  pain  in  the  back  ; 
with  the  other  five  I  lay  always  on  the  left  side  and 
thus  avoided  much  of  that  suffering. 

"  'Select  your  doctor  with  care,  and  then  dismiss  all 
idea  of  shame  or  delicacy  :  there  is  no  exposure.  Of 
course  have  a  well-educated  and  experienced  woman 
physician,  if  you  can  find  one.  It  will  be  a  great 
blessing  to  women  when  medical  colleges  will  give 
us — in  the  hour  of  our  sorest  need — a  physician  who 
has  herself  suffered,  and  so  can  understand  the  pains 
and  the  needs  we  are  too  ill  to  express. 

"  'Ask  the  doctor  to  make  an  examination  at  once  ; 
if  the  presentation  is  right,  there  will  be  no  difficulty ; 
if  not,  insist  upon  having  it  made  right.  The  pain 
this  causes  will  be  nothing  compared  with  what  you 
would  suffer  otherwise,  and  you  might  not  be  safe. 
I  forgot  to  say  that  if  the  bowels  have  not  been 
moved  that  day  you  will  do  well  to  take  an  enema  be- 
fore the  doctor  comes  ;  this  aids  the  labor  and  allows 
you  to  wait  several  days  for  a  natural  passage. 

"  '  Now  try  to  be  tranquil.  My  old  doctor  told  me 
that  out  of  twelve  hundred  cases  he  did  not  lose  one  ; 
the  real  danger  is  afterward,  from  fever  or  exhaustion. 
Trust  in  God.  Remember  that  He  created  woman 
for  maternity,  that  thus  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the 
world,  and  that  He  must  have  a  special  pity  for  mo- 
thers.    That  you  do  not  suffer  alone,  that  every  mo- 
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merit  some  one  is  being-  born,  and  that  soon  you  will 
forget  even  this  anguish  in  "joy  that  a  man  is  born 
into  the  world." 

"  *  When  the  bed  is  arranged  after  the  child  is 
born,  let  the  doctor  lift  you  to  the  head  of  the  bed  ; 
make  no  effort  yourself.  Keep  very  quiet  be  neither 
joyful  nor  afraid,  trust  in  God  and  sleep  all  you  can. 
See  no  stranger  and  do  not  leave  the  bed  for  nine  days. 
An  old  English  physician  charged  his  sister  on  her 
leaving  for  America— a  bride — "never  be  delivered  off 
the  bed  and  never  let  the  physician  leave  you  without 
taking  away  the  after  birth."  This  should  come  in 
about  fifteen  minutes. 

"  *  Have  your  baby  sleep  in  its  crib.  Do  not  nurse 
it  oftener  than  once  in  three  hours  at  first,  and  later 
widen  the  interval  to  four,  through  the  day,  and  but 
once  or  twice  at  night.  Have  it  sleep  between  soft 
blankets,  and  watch  that  it  is  well  covered* 

"  '  Exercise  the  same  care  and  self-control  over 
temper,  and  spirits,  while  nursing  that  you  did  while 
carrying  your  child ;  and,  above  all  things  else  train 
it  for  immortality. 

" '  May  God  bless  you  and  your  children,  makiog 
you  and  them  blessings  to  the  world  and  to  each  other, 
and  an  added  joy  and  glory  to  heaven. 

"  '"  I  will  be  a  God  to  thee  and  to  thy  seed  after 
thee  ;  Lord,  I  rest  in  this  promise  ;  Amen." '  " 
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Cora  had  wiped  away  frequent  tears,  but  now  they 
fell  like  rain,  a  refreshing  summer  shower. 

"  Oh  I  will  try  to  be  patient  and  brave,  I  will 
indeed,"  she  said  earnestly,  "  I  had  just  such  a 
mother,  she  bore  me  in  pain  and  sorrow,  and  when 
pain  and  sorrow  are  over  will  welcome  me  home. 
I  will  trust  in  God,  and  try,  for  her  dear  sake,  to  bear 
whatever  he  may  send  me." 

"  Yes,"  said  Annie,  warmly,  "  for  their  dear  sakes 
and  for  the  *  great  cloud  of  witnesses  '  of  which  the 
apostle  speaks  when  he  exhorts  us  to  patient  effort. 
How  many  millions  of  Christian  woman  have  borne 
bravely  what  we  endure  and  dread ;  no  trial  can  lie 
before  us  that  some  woman  has  not  met  and  overcome. 
And  since  any  courage  and  faith  and  hope,  that  we 
now  exercise,  will  descend  to  our  children — an  endur- 
ing inheritance  that  no  change  of  fortunes  can  take 
from  them — we  have  the  highest  of  all  motives  to  be- 
come Christ-like.  Sometimes  too,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  like  children  in  the  dark,  terrifying  ourselves 
with  imaginary  dangers  ;  probably  half  the  troubles 
we  dread  now,  will  disappear  in  the  light  of  experience. 
Anyhow,  between  us  and  the  Promised  Land  lies  a 
raging  sea,  there  is  no  inland  path  for  us,  and  I 
mean  to  follow  the  order  bravely — *  Speak  unto  the 
children  of  Israel  that  they  go  forward! '  " 


CHAPTEE  VI. 


The  dead-latch  key  clicked  in  the  door  of  the  little 
hall  and  Archie  came  in  with  Doctor  Morris. 

"  This  is  an  unexpected  treat  to  see  both  ladies  at 
once,"  said  the  doctor,  after  the  usual  greetings  ;  "  I 
was  just  passing  when  Mr.  McDonald  invited  me  in." 

"Ah,  Archie!  He  didn't  tell  you,  doctor,  how  I 
frightened  him  this  morning  ?" 

"  How,  if  you  please  ?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"  First,  what  did  he  tell  you  ?"  persisted  Annie. 

"  O,  a  ridiculous  story  about  your  fainting.  I  knew 
you  never  fainted,  but  the  foolish  fellow  insisted  on 
bringing  me  in." 

"A  ioise  fellow,  doctor.  It  was  a  question  of  future 
dinners.  I  had  taken  my  usual  cold  bath  about  an 
hour  before  dinner  time,  and  when  Archie  came  in — 
so  hungry !  behold  a  cold  stove,  no  dinner,  and  the 
cook  on  the  lounge  !  I  had  promised  him  his  favor- 
ite pudding,  too  ;  no  wonder  he  didn't  want  to  risk 
another  such  loss." 
(61) 
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"  It  is  certain  that  the  cook  must  dispense  with 
cold  baths  for  some  months  at  least ;  don't  resume 
them  until  I  advise  you.  I  have  known  several  cases 
of  severe  trouble  from  them.  During  the  winter, 
sponge  the  whole  body  twice  a  week  with  tepid  water, 
to  which  you  may  add  a  teaspoonful  of  pulverized 
borax  or  carbonate  of  soda,  or  ammonia.  Use  soap  as 
usual.  Bathe  in  a  warm  room  and  cover  each  part  of 
the  body,  if  possible,  as  soon  as  bathed  ;  use  a  coarse 
Turkish  towel  to  produce  friction  without  much  effort 
and  rub  each  part  as  bathed  until  it  glows.  Unless  you 
feel  warm  afterward  it  does  you  harm.  To  prevent 
taking  cold,  it  is  well  to  rub  in  a  little  sweet  oil.  Even 
this  careful  bathing  is  sometimes  too  much  and  must 
be  done  in  cases  like  yours  not  too  often — your  hab- 
its are  good — once  a  week  is  enough.  I  met  with  an 
anecdote  yesterday  that  made  me  think  of  you,  An- 
nie." 

"  Of  me !  was  it  very  bad  ?" 

"  Epictetus,  when  sorely  treated  by  his  master, 
Epaphroditus,  smiled,  and  told  him  he  would  break 
his  leg  with  twisting  it.  This  actually  did  occur,  yet 
he  remained  calm.  To  spectators  who  wondered  at 
this  he  replied  :  '  The  body  is  external.' " 

"  Yes,  I  understand,  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
abuse  the  external  now,  but  how  about  the  internal  ? 
Cora  and  I  want  to  study  hard.     Shall  we  have  faint- 
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ing  fits  after  '  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization?'"  ask- 
ed Annie. 

"An  excellent  authority — Doctor  Madden — says, 
'  Every  pursuit  which  ennobles  the  mind  has  a  ten- 
dency to  invigorate  the  body,  and  by  its  tranquiliz- 
ing  influence  to  add  to  the  duration  of  life,'  "  replied 
the  doctor. 

"  Good !  and  if  we  become  authors  ?"  asked  Annie. 

"  That  is  still  more  hopeful,"  answered  the  doctor. 
"  I  happen  to  have  a  memorandum  here  that  answers 
you.  Galen  wrote  three  hundred  volumes  and  lived 
to  100  years  ;  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  school 
to  98  ;  Zenophon  to  90  ;  Beza  to  86  ;  Hobbes  to  91  ; 
Goethe  to  82  ;  Titian  to  96  ;  Michael  Angelo  to  89  ; 
Fontanelle,  the  most  universal  genius  that  Europe 
has  produced — for  forty -three  years  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris — lived  with  unimpaired 
faculties  to  100  years  ;  John  Wesley  to  88  ;  Franklin 
to  85  ;  Chalmers  to  83  ;  Herschel  to  84,  and  his  sister 
Caroline  who  worked  with  him,  with  all  the 
energy  and  endurance  of — yes,  a  woman — lived  to  the 
age  of  nearly  98,  with  her  mind  bright  and  clear. 
Hannah  Moore,  the  writer  among  the  sisters,  out- 
lived the  other  four,  dying  at  89.  The  list  might  be 
extended  indefinitely,  showing  the  power  of  an  active 
mind  to  sustain  and  vitalize  the  body.  Still  I  don't 
advise  you  ladies  to  attempt  too  much.    It  was  a  say- 
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ing  that  Tine  old  leisure  aided  to  produce  Grecian 
beauty.'  You  must  choose  your  studies  with  care, 
since  you  are  not  forming  your  own  minds  alone.  A 
noted  scientist  wrote  :  "Two  competent  authorities — 
Sir  A.  Carlisle  and  Mr.  Knight — say  that  they  have 
gathered  from  old  teachers  the  observation  that  the 
children  of  mathematicians  learn  mathematics  most 
readily ;  of  those  who  were  fond  of  languages,  lan- 
guage most  readily.  Fondness  for  writing  is  heredi- 
tary. In  some  families  all  the  best  thoughts  come 
through  the  pen — as  the  Adams',  D'Isreali's,  the 
Senecas.  "With  the  Pitts  and  Foxes  legislative  talent 
was  hereditary,  and  in  the  family  of  Porson,  the 
Greek  scholar,  a  memory  so  wonderful  that  it  passed 
into  a  proverb — the  '  Porson  Memory.'  Eaphael's 
father  and  Vandyke's  mother  were  painters.'  The 
conclusion  he  reaches  from  his  varied  research  is, 
'  Genius  rarely  descends,  talent  generally  does.'  " 

"We  have>  no  doubt,  plenty  of  talents  to  transmit," 
said  Annie,  sententiously  ;  "the  only  question  is — 
which?" 

"Perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  alternate,"  replied  the  doc- 
tor. "While  it  is  certain  one  talent  well  cultivated, 
or  one  pursuit  closely  followed,  gives  a  man  most 
success  in  life,  it  is  equally  certain  that  this  produces 
a  man  of  one  idea.  For  the  full  development  of  the 
faculties,  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  life,  my  plan  of 
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varied  talents  is  best.  But  I  think  you  do  not  need 
me  at  present  to  minister  to  either  mind  or  body. 
Good  night.  Mrs.  Highbridge,  you  will  have  to 
adopt  the  rules  about  bathing  that  I  gave  Mrs. 
McDonald.  You  are  less  able  than  she  to  endure  a 
cold  bath  or  even  a  frequent  one." 

"Wait  one  moment,  doctor,"  said  Annie,  impul- 
sively. "I  have  thought  much  of  what  Mrs.  Morris 
said  to  me  the  other  day  about  your  Paul's  frequent 
fits  of  depression,  so  unlike  the  other  children.  Can 
you  trace  it  to  anything  before  his  birth  ?" 

"Indeed  I  trace  it  too  directly,"  answered  the  doc- 
tor. "About  two  months  before  his  birth  a  train  of 
cars  ran  into  my  carriage  at  a  dangerous  point.  It 
was  weeks  before  I  regained  my  senses,  and  in  that 
time  my  wife  nursed  me  day  and  night.  No  one 
could  persuade  her  to  rest  except  to  lie  on  the  lounge 
in  my  room.  As  soon  as  I  was  able  I  drove  her  out ; 
but  the  mischief  was  done.  She  has  always  been 
very  careful,  yet  she  says  that  every  illness,  trouble, 
or  joy  passed  through  at  those  times  is  marked  on 
the  children.    Again,  good  night." 

*  *  *  *  *  #  4fr  #  # 

"Day  dawned  ;  within  a  curtained  room 
Filled  to  faintness  with  perfume, 
A  lady  lay  at  point  of  doom." 

These  lines   always   made   me   shudder,  knowing 
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well,  as  I  do,  the  absolute  need  of  pure,  fresh  air  for 
the  terrible  struggle — the  labor,  harder  than  any  phy- 
sical effort  that  strong  men  make,  yet  laid  upon  the 
most  frail  and  sensitive  frames.  It  was  but  a  natural 
result  of  this  want  of  care  for  her  comfort  and  safety, 
that  when 

"Day  closed,  a  hild  had  seen  the  light, 

But  for  that  lady  fair  and  bright — 

She  rested  in  undreaming  night." 

With  no  mother  or  sister  to  care  for  her,  her 
husband  in  his  library  waiting  impatiently  for  tid- 
ings, but  with  no  thought  for  the  suffering  woman, 
Mrs.  Hopelands  lay  for  many  hours  in  an  atmosphere 
so  heavy,  so  de-vitalized,  that  her  excellent  constitu- 
tion alone  saved  her. 

"A  splendid  boy,"  said  the  nurse,  exultingly,  eager 
to  please  the  father. 

In  our  day  Mrs.  Hopelands  could  have  a  nurse 
from  one  of  our  admirable  training-schools,  and  be 
herself  tenderly  cared  for.  But  when  Warren  Hope- 
lands  was  born  the  nurse  was  generally  either  a 
tyrant  or  an  incapable.  Often  the  one  thing  most 
dreaded  by  mothers  of  large  families  was — not  the 
suffering,  nor  the  illness,  so  much  as  the  necessary 
but  almost  unendurable  nurse. 

Mrs.  Highbridge  nursed,  with  motherly  care  and 
tenderness,  the  faint  life  in  the  daughter  whose  sweet- 
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ness  and  patience  had  made  her  very  dear  to  her ;  and 
Cora  rested  tranquilly  until  she  became  strong,  and 
then  rose  from  her  sick  bed  to  rejoice  in  her  newly- 
acquired  treasure,  and  to  find  life  full  of  interest  in 
caring*  for  it  and  in  its  sweet  companionship. 

But  most  tenderly  cared  for  of  the  three  was  the 
poor  man's  wife.  A  plain,  motherly  nurse  without 
pretension,  an  absence  of  show,  or  style,  or  visitors, 
and  the  frequent  presence  and  thoughtful  care  of  her 
husband  who  seemed  to  know  by  intuition — the  won- 
derful intuition  of  love — just  what  she  wanted,  were 
hers.  No  wonder  that  she  rose  from  her  bed  after  a 
long,  peaceful  rest,  blooming,  full  of  life  and  energy. 
Nor  did  she  ever  become  a  nervous,  dispirited  invalid. 
Often  have  I  seen  the  first  child  full  of  strength  and 
vigor  that  the  strong,  energetic  mother  would  have 
transmitted  to  all  her  children,  had  she  been  allowed 
— as  many  eminent  physicians  and  scientists  claim 
that  she  should  be  allowed — to  decide  herself  (as  the 
only  one  capable  of  judging)  when  she  was  best  fitted 
for  this  high,  yet  exacting  duty.  But  they  came  too 
close,  and,  being  constantly  kept  at  home  by  the 
care  of  yonng  children,  both  mind  and  body  suffered. 
It  is  said  that  the  strongest  bow  will  become  useless 
if  never  unbent ;  but  it  never  occurred  to  the  hus- 
band, interested  in  lectures,  and  concerts,  and  the 
various  hobbies  of  clubs  or  societies,  that  his  wife 
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needed  amusement  and  relaxation  far  more  than  he 
did,  who  was  daily  in  the  fresh  air,  and  rested  by  the 
change  from  home  to  business  and  from  business  to 
home.  Then,  too,  the  husband  often  threw  upon  her 
his  own  proper  burdens,  because  she  was  patient  and 
willing  ;  and  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  help  lift  hers. 

"Care  and  sorrow,  and  child-birth  pain 
Left  their  traces  on  heart  and  brain." 

She  became  feeble  and  despondent,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  nervous  and  irritable  or  depressed — robbed 
of  their  birthright  by  their  own  father ! 

It  is  as  much  a  duty  to  limit  the  number  of  chil- 
dren, by  the  mother's  power  to  transmit  health  and 
cheerfulness,  as  it  is  to  care  for  them  and  provide  for 
their  wants  when  they  come. 

"Two-thirds  of  all  cases  of  womb  disease,"  says 
Dr.  Tilt,  "are  traceable  to  child-bearing  in  feeble 
women." 

Dr.  Hillier  says :  "Puny,  sickly,  short-lived  off- 
spring follows  over-production." 

Two  healthy,  energetic  country  people,  living  in  a 
pure  atmosphere  and  with  beautiful  surroundings, 
had  eleven  children  in  quick  succession.  Then  the 
mother  died — sacrificed,  and  the  father  married  again. 
Five  more  children  were  born  at  short  intervals.    By 
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the  time  the  eldest  was  thirty -five  only  five  remained 
alive. 

In  another  family  a  delicate  mother  bore  •  six  chil- 
dren at  long  intervals — twenty  years  between  the  eld- 
est and  the  youngest.  All  lived,  and  the  eldest  is 
now  sixty,  yet  full  of  vigor. 

"It  is  strange,"  says  John  Stuart  Mills,  "that  intem- 
perance in  drink,  or  in  any  other  appetite,  should  be 
condemned  so  readily,  but  that  incontinence  in  this 
respect  should  always  meet  not  only  indulgence  but 
praise.  Little  improvement  can  be  expected  in  mor- 
ality until  the  producing  too  large  families  is  regarded 
with  the  same  feeling  as  drunkenness,  or  any  other 
physical  excess." 

Dr.  Drysdale,  of  London,  comments  thus  on  these 
words  :  "In  this  error,  if  error  it  be,  I  also  humbly 
share." 

Dr.  Edward  Keich  says,  after  reviewing  the  multi- 
tudinous evils  which  result  to  individuals  and  society 
from  a  too  rapid  increase  in  families  :  "Very  much 
indeed  is  it  to  be  wished  that  the  function  of  repro- 
duction be  placed  under  the  dominion  of  the  will." 

Dr.  Napheys  says  :  "Men  are  very  ready  to  find  an 
excuse  for  self-indulgence,  and  if  they  cannot  get  one 
anywhere  else  they  seek  it  in  religion.  They  tell  the 
woman  it  is  her  duty  to  bear  all  the  children  she  can. 
They  refer  her  to  the  sturdy,  strong-limbed  women 
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of  .the  early  colonies,  to  the  peasant  women  of  En 
rope  who  emigrate  to  our  shores,  and  ask  and  expect 
the  American  wife  to  rival  them  in  fecundity.  They 
do  not  reflect  that  she  has  been  brought  up  to  light 
indoor  employment,  that  her  organization  is  more 
nervous  and  frail,  that  she  absolutely  has  not  the 
stamina  required  for  many  confinements." 

The  editor  of  a  prominent  medical  journal  of  this 
country  says  :  "Wives  have  a  right  to  demand  of 
their  husbands  at  least  the  same  consideration  which 
a  breeder  extends  to  his  stock." 

Sismondi,  the  learned  historian  of  Southern  Europe, 
says  :  " Whenever  it  becomes  unwise  that  the  family 
should  be  increased,  justice  and  humanity  require 
that  the  husband  should  impose  on  himself  the  same 
restraint  which  is  submitted  to  by  the  unmarried." 

Dr.  Henry  MacCormac,  an  eminent  English  writer, 
says :  "The  brute  yields  to  the  generative  impulse 
when  it  is  experienced.  He  is  troubled  by  no  com- 
punction about  the  matter.  Now,  a  man  ought  not 
to  act  like  a  brute.  He  has  reason  to  guide  and  con- 
trol his  appetites.  Too  many,  however,  forget,  and 
act  like  brutes  instead  of  as  men.  It  would,  in  effect, 
prove  very  greatly  conducive  to  man's  interests  were 
the  generative  impulses  placed  absolutely  under  the 
sway  of  right  reason,  chastity,  forecast,  and  justice." 

Dr.  Napheys,  in  his  "Physical  Life  of    Woman," 
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adds  his  testimony  to  the  same  important  truth. 
"Continence,  self-control,  a  willingness  to  deny  him- 
self— that  is  required  from  the  husband.  It  is 
absurd  for  physicians  or  theologians  to  insist  that  it 
is  either  the  physical  or  the  moral  duty  of  the  woman 
to  have  as  many  children  as  she  possibly  can  have. 
It  is  time  that  such  an  injurious  prejudice  was  dis- 
carded and  the  truth  recognized,  that  while  marriage 
looks  to  offspring  as  its  natural  sequence,  there 
should  be  inculcated  such  a  thing  as  marital  contin- 
ence, and  that  excess  here  is  repugnant  to  morality, 
and  is  visited  by  the  laws  of  physiology  with  certain 
and  severe  punishment  on  parent  and  child." 


CHAPTEE  VII. 


Fifty  years  have  passed  since  first  we  met  Mr. 
Hopelands ;  his  hair  is  now  white,  but  his  form  is 
still  erect  and  his  step  full  of  strength.  His  children 
occupy  stately  mansions  near  his  own,  and  his  eldest 
son  has  often  been  discussed  in  the  papers  as  our 
probable  president ;  it  would  be  a  great  gratification 
to  his  father  could  this  be  accomplished.  But  though 
"Warren  Hopelands  would  adorn  the  White  House  as 
few  men  have  done,  though  he  would  do  honor  to  our 
country  as  an  able,  talented,  and  highly  cultivated 
president ;  yet  he  will  never  be  elected  to  that  office. 
No  man  can  point  out  a  fault  in  him  or  even  a  weak- 
ness of  humanity ;  from  boyhood  he  has  been  reti- 
cent, self-sustained  and  dignified.  Every  one  ad- 
mires him  as  he  rides  slowly,  statue-like,  through  our 
streets  on  his  daily  constitutional.  But  no  one  loves 
(72) 
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him  ;  he  never  had  an  intimate  friend  even  in  boy- 
hood ;  in  his  household  he  is,  as  an  old  German  said 
admiringly,  of  him — "  Like  a  marble  pillar  in  his 
manners."  But  no  enthusiasm  for  him  is  possible. 
Prudent  leaders  nominate  him  as  the  most  capable 
man  for  the  party,  but  he  is  soon  dropped  for  some 
far  inferior  man,  whom  the  multitude  enshrine  in 
their  hearts,  and  whose  name  is  sung  in  doggerel  on 
the  streets.  And  as  Presidential  elections  go  by  with 
the  same  result,  the  perpendicular  lines  on  his  face 
deepen ;  you  begin  to  feel  what  a  bitter  enemy  he 
might  make,  and  to  avoid  him.  Another  son  is  in 
our  Senate.  One  is  a  railroad  magnate,  and  another 
has  been  our  minister  at  a  luxurious  European  court. 

Two  sisters  live  side  by  side,  in  stone  houses  of 
broad  fronts.  Their  father  planned  and  built  them, 
with  pride  and  pleasure,  and  gave  them  as  wedding 
presents. — "  Homes  for  his  daughters  "  the  papers 
said,  but  they  never  seem  homelike  to  him  ;  rarely 
does  he  enter  them,  and  then  only  as  a  social  duty 
and  to  avoid  gossip.  Each  elegant  lady  entertains 
him  with  tirades  against  her  sister.  For  though 
their  porticoes  adjoin  and  the  street  doors  are  so  near 
that  they  could  clasp  hands  in  entering,  they  have 
not  for  years  recognized  each  other  even  by  the  nod 
given  to  ordinary  acquaintances. 

Mr.  Hopelands  is  proud  of  his  children's  positions 
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in  society,  their  manners  suit  his  taste,  but  he  is 
growing  old  and  childish  now.  He  thinks  often  of 
the  little  ones  who  played  around  him  and  sometimes 
climbed  his  knee  to  kiss  him ;  he  has  long  since 
forgotten  how  their  childish  play,  and  noisy 
laughter  used  to  annoy  him  ;  and  all  its  sweetness 
seems  to  have  gone  out  of  his  life  since  they  grew 
up.  And  how  cold,  and  gray,  and  dull  has  life 
grown!  There  are  new  books  published,  but  they 
seem  but  a  re-hash  of  the  old ;  pictures  and 
art  have  lost  their  charm,  and  his  failing  eye-sight 
makes  the  study  of  them  a  burden ;  his  ear  has 
lost  its  delicate  appreciation  of  music ;  travel  can 
give  him  nothing  new  !  He  never  cared  for  science 
or  philanthophy  ;  he  never  needed  to  engage  in  bus- 
iness ;  his  government  bonds  and  other  investments 
are  so  secure  that  they  require  no  thought.  His 
home  is  in  the  city,  his  house  has  always  been  an 
upholsterer's  display,  furnished  to  order — not  with 
loving  care — and  no  associations  endear  its  magnifi- 
cence. There  is  neither  tree  nor  vine  nor  flower 
near  it  to  bud  and  blossom  and  interest  him  in  its 
changes ;  the  cut  flowers  are  furnished  regularly  by 
the  florist,  and  interest  him  no  more  than  do  the 
frescoed  walls.  Even  the  world  beyond  sends  no 
rays  to  gild  his  old  age,  and  tempt  him  heavenward  ; 
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he  has  no   faith  in  God,  no  brotherhood  with  man. 
He  has  founded  a  family,  bnt  he  has  lost  himself ! 

Mrs.  Hopelands  is  shy  of  these  stately,  elegant  ladies 
and  gentlemen ;  her  ideas  and  manners  are  now 
old-fashioned.  She  cannot  even  dress  to  please 
them,  although  she  sometimes  tries  earnestly  to  do 
so.  The  grand-children  would  be  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  pleasure  to  her,  but  they  look  so  critically 
at  her,  and  make  such  wise  remarks !  The  babies 
are  very  sweet,  and  so  like  her  own  that  her  heart 
yearns  to  take  them  away  from  the  inevitable  French 
bonne  and  cuddle  and  cry  over  them.  But  that  would 
be  impossible ;  they  are  on  dress  parade,  their  laces 
and  embroideries  must  be  kept  immaculate,  and  she 
is  allowed  only  to  kiss  the  soft  cheek ;  it  is  little 
better  than  looking  at  wax  figures.  Sometimes,  when 
they  are  gone,  she  unlocks  a  drawer  in  the  silver  in- 
laid chiffonier  in  her  own  dressing  room,  and  broods 
over  it.  What  treasures  the  elegant  cabinet  must 
contain  !  Yes, — little  shoes  worn  at  the  toes,  faded 
little  dresses,  broken  toys  ;  school  exercises  in  round, 
straggling  hand,  a  few  blotted  and  ill-spelled  letters,  a 
bladeless  knife  !  She  kisses  them  and  sheds  over 
them  bitter  tears  ;  for  her  children  are  gone,  lost  to 
her  for  ever  ;  she  will  never  find  them  on  any  spot  of 
the  wide  creation, — no  heaven  can  ever  give  them 
back  to  her. 
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We  pity  King  David — 

"  That  old  man  desolate, 

In  the  chamber  over  the  gate, 

"Weeping  and  wailing  sore 

For  his  son,  who  is  no  more. 
Oh,  Absalom,  my  son !  " 
Yet  he  had  a  child  in  heaven,  and  Mrs.  Hopelands' 
children  have  grown  away  from  her  and  from  their 
heavenly  Father. 

Mrs.  Highbridge,  too,  has  a  dream  filled  with  such 
treasures,  and  sometimes  her  fond  tears  fall  upon 
them.  But  she  smiles  over  them,  and  often  sits  by 
them,  dreaming  happy  dreams  that  will  some  day 
be  realized.  Dreams  of  the  time  when,  like  her  dar- 
lings, she  shall  lay  aside  the  cumbering,  suffering 
flesh  and  put  on  immortality ;  when  the  little  ones 
shall  welcome  her  to  their  home,  where  each  ungrati- 
fied  wish  shall  be  met;  where  "they  shall  go  no  more 
out  forever,"  but  love,  and  joy,  and  peace  shall  be 
eternal.  And  sometimes  over  the  drawer  of  memen- 
toes, over  her  children's  pictures,  even,  faith  takes 
flight  to  the  Great  White  Throne  where  stands,  as 
Intercessor  One  nearer  and  dearer  than  friend,  or 
husband,  or  children.  One  who  loved  her  and  gave 
himself  for  her,  who  has  guided  and  kept  her  all  her 
life  long,  who  has  watched  and  strengthened  her  in 
every  trial,  who  will  let  no  unnecessary  burden  be 
laid  upon  her,  who  has  promised  to  lead  her  even  to 
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hoary  hairs,  to  be  with  her  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  and  to  receive  her  to  his  everlasting 
kingdom,  where  she  shall  not  only  be  near  but  be 
like  him  ;  where  she  "  shall  see  him  as  he  is,"  whom 
she  has  loved  and  followed  in  the  darkness.  Yes, 
happiest  of  all  her  friends,  because  breathing*  a 
spiritual  atmosphere  far  above  theirs,  it  does  not  de- 
press Mrs.  Highbridge  that  her  darlings  have  been 
taken  away  ;  that,  nervous  and  feeble  as  she  is,  day 
and  night  are  often  but  alternations  of  suffering ; 
that  her  husband  is  selfish  and  indifferent  to  her,  only 
rousing  himself  to  be  polite  when  strangers,  and 
especially  young  ladies,  are  present. 

But  one  sore  trial  is  like  a  sword  in  her  heart — her 
two  sons  "walk  in  the  ways  of  their  father."  The 
bright,  loving  boys  who  were  to  console  her  for  the 
loss  of  their  father's  love — the  last  treasures  left  her 
here — the  only  prop  on  which  she  might  lean  since 
her  husband's  father  and  mother  had  been  taken 
away — alas  for  them  far  more  than  for  their  father ! 
They  are  reaping  "the  wild  oats"  he  had  sown.  The 
habits  of  his  youth  had  become  in  his  sons  an  irresist-  \ 
ible  impulse — a  disease.  A  writer  in  the  Phrenological 
Journal  describes  it  as  "an  impulsive  desire  for  stimu- 
lant drinks,  uncontrollable  by  any  motives  that  can 
be  addressed  to  the  understanding  or  conscience, — in 
which  the  passion  for  drink  is  the  master-passion, 
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and  subdues  to  itself  every  other  desire  and  faculty 
of  the  soul." 

Dr.  Elam  says  :  "The  modus  operandi  of  inherited 
evil  is  much  the  same  in  all  cases,  consisting  in  the 
production  of  an  enfeebled  nervous  system,  a  polarity 
towards  all  temptation,  and  a  will  and  power  of  resist- 
ance proportionately  diminished." 

To  watch  and  attempt  to  restrain  them  was  only  to 
drive  them  to  artifice.  "When  without  money  to 
gratify  their  insane  craving  they  entered  the  rooms 
of  their  friends  and  stole  their  clothes  and  books, 
selling  them  for  the  means  of  a  single  debauch. 
They  have  so  often  forged  their  father's  signature 
that  he  has  been  obliged  to  direct  that  no  cheque  of 
his  shall  be  honored  unless  presented  in  person.  A 
trusted  servant  always  goes  for  them  at  night,  or 
waits  at  home  to  get  them  quietly  and  safely  to  bed. 
But  never  does  that  poor  mother  sleep  until  the 
shuffling  sounds  and  muttered  oaths  along  the  hall 
tell  of  the  return  of  her  sons. 

It  is  the  natural  result  of  the  law  of  moral  heritage. 

Annie  McDonald  is  turning,  peacefully  and  cheer- 
fully to  descend  the  hill  of  life.  Her  eye  is  still 
bright  and  her  smile  sunny.  Her  sons  almost  wor- 
ship her,  although  they  have  loving  wives  and  chil- 
dren. The  daughters  come  in  every  emergency  to 
mother,   and    rely    fully   upon    her    judgment    and 
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sympathy.  They  are  all  honorable,  useful,  happy 
Christian  men  and  women,  shining  in  this  dark  world 
with  the  gentle,  clear  light  of  purity  and  love.  Father 
and  mother  thank  God  daily  for  their  children.  Well 
may  they,  for  to  the  honor  of  our  merciful  Lord  it  is 
recorded  that  while  he  visits  the  iniquities  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generations  of  them  that  hate  Him  (or  violate  His 
laws),  he  shows  mercy  unto  thousands  of  generations 
of  them  that  love  him  and  keep  his  commandments. 
So  Archie  and  Annie  look  hopefully  and  joyfully 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  M'Donald  clan  shall 
gather  at  the  call  of  the  great  Leader — not  for  con- 
flict but  for  crowning. 

Dr.  Holmes  says  :  "There  are  people  who  think 
that  everything  may  be  done,  if  the  doer,  be  he  edu- 
cator or  physician,  be  only  called  in  season.  No 
doubt ;  but  in  season  would  often  be  a  hundred  or 
two  years  before  the  child  was  born,  and  people 
never  send  so  early  as  that." 

Doctor  Moore  says  :  "Our  education  may  be  said 
to  begin  with  our  forefathers."  It  was  said  by  a  noted 
physiologist,  "Heritage  has  in  reality  more  power 
over  our  constitution  and  character  than  all  the  influ- 
ences from  without,  whether  moral  or  physical." 

Cornelius  says  :  "It  is  the  greater  part  of  our 
felicity  to  be  well  born." 
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Epictetus  says  of  himself :  "I  was  a  slave,  a 
cripple,  a  beggar,  and  a  favorite  of  the  Gods." 

The  only  real  wealth  you  can  leave  to  your  children 
is  the  inheritance  of  character,  not  reputation — that 
is  a  bubble  and  may  soon  burst.  But  character, 
formed  slowly  by  principle  and  habit,  is  an  enduring 
heritage.  Bequeathed  wealth  beside  it  is  like  your 
name  traced  on  sea-sand  beside  a  name  graved  in  the 
pyramids.  Still  more — inherited  money  is  oftener  a 
curse  than  a  benefit. 

What  will  you  leave  to  your  descendants  ? 

Young  man,  pause  at  the  very  threshold  of  marri- 
age, unless  you  are  worthy.  Do  not  enter  its  sacred 
portals  until  you  have  become  (as  by  prayer  and 
earnest  effort  you  may  become)  what  you  would  wish 
your  children  to  be  for  a  thousand  generations. 

Father,  mother, — the  place  where  thou  standest  is 
holy  ground.  Walk  lovingly,  carefully,  reverently, 
as  in  the  sight  of  God's  angels.  The  angels  of  little 
children  "do  always  behold  the  face  of  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven." 

[the  end.] 


SUPPLEMENT. 


Physical  science  and  the  laws  governing1  the  ori- 
gin of  life  have  occupied  many  learned  men  ever 
since  Doctor  Morris  gave  the  results  of  his  study  and 
experience ;  but  their  researches  only  add  to  and  con- 
firm his  theories.  Carefully-prepared  statistics,  as 
well  as  genealogical  tables  of  families  remarkable  for 
talent  or  for  tendency  to  crime,  show  plainly  the 
strength  and  prevalence  of  the  laws  of  heredity,  and 
the  power  of  pre-natal  influences.  The  limited  scope 
of  this  little  book  will  not  allow  full  quotations,  but 
any  one  who  will  examine  our  libraries  will  find  proof 
of  the  simple  truths  here  offered  in  such  books  as 
"Heredity,"  from  the  French  of  Th.  Eibot ;  "The 
Jukes,"  by  E.  L.  Dugdale  ;  "Hereditary  Genius,"  by 
Francis  Galton,  and  "Hereditary  Disease,"  and 
"English  Men  of  Science,"  by  the  same  author,  and 
others,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  valuable  informa- 
(81) 
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tion.  From  these  and  other  writers  on  the  subject,  I 
quote  a  few  passages. 

"Intelligence  gropes  about,  tries  this  way  and 
that,  commits  mistakes  and  corrects  them ;  instinct 
advances  with  a  mechanical    certainty." — Th.   Bibot. 

"  There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that 
nature  prevails  enormously  over  nurture,  when  the 
differences  of  nurture  do  not  exceed  what  is  com- 
monly to  be  found  among  persons  of  the  same  rank 
of  society  and  in  the  same  country." — Ibid. 

"Nature  is  all  that  a  man  brings  with  himself  into 
the  world.  Nurture  is  every  influence  from  without 
that  affects  him  after  his  birth.  The  distinction  is 
clear.  The  one  produces  the  infant  such  as  it  actual- 
ly is,  including  its  latent  faculties  of  growth  of  body 
and  mind  ;  the  other  affords  that  environment  amid 
which  the  growth  takes  place,  by  which  natural  ten- 
dencies may  be  strengthened  or  thwarted,  or  wholly 
new  ones  implanted.  When  nature  and  nurture  com- 
pete for  supremacy,  the  former  proves  the  stronger." 
— Galton's  "English  Men  of  Letters." 

"We  are  inclined  to  assign  but  little  importance  to 
causes  acting  after  birth,  such  as  diet,  climate,  cir- 
cumstances, education,  physical  and  moral  influences. 
The  causes  anterior  to  birth,  but  subsequent  to  con- 
ception, are  all  the  physical  and  moral  disturbances 
of  uterine  existence,  all  those  influences  which  can 
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act  through  the  mother  upon  the  foetus  during-  the 
period  of  gestation — impressions,  emotions,  defective 
nutrition,  effects  of  imagination." — Th.  Ribot. 

"It  is  a  rule  that  the  more  complicated  the 
mechanism,  the  greater  the  disproportion  between 
causes  and  their  effects." — Ibid. 

"Slight  differences  in  natural  disposition  of  human 
races  may  in  one  case  lead  irresistibly  to  some  par- 
ticular career,  and  in  another  case  may  make  that 
career  an  impossibility." 

"The  happiness  that  is  transmissible  from  one 
human  being  to  another  by  natural  descent  does  not 
perish  like  wealth  which  is  liable  to  accidents  from 
without.  It  is  part  of  the  human  beings  themselves. 
The  good  constitution  and  sense,  the  good  temper, 
amiableness  and  beauty  of  one  family  may  be  divided 
and  sub-divided  in  geometrical  progression,  by  com- 
bination with  the  individuals  of  other  families  ;  but 
will  never  wear  out,  or  cease  to  exist,  for  division  is 
not  annihilation." — "Heredity,"  by  an  English  clergy- 
man. 

"In  these  days  a  very  exaggerated  importance  is 
attached  to  education.  Parents  depend  on  educational 
training  for  neutralizing  those  defects  in  their  chil- 
dren which  they  ought  to  have  foreseen  before  they 
determined  on  bringing  children  into  the  world. 
They  should  be  aware  that  no  precept  which  they 
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can  inculcate,  or  example  which  they  can  set,  will 
turn  bad  tempers  into  good  ones ;  neither  can 
hygiene,  or  exercise,  or  all  the  fresh  air  in  the  world, 
create  good  constitutions." — Ibid. 

"Few  would  deserve  better  of  their  country  than 
those  who  determine  to  lead  celibate  lives,  through  a 
reasonable  conviction  that  their  issue  would  probably 
be  less  fitted  than  the  generality  to  play  their  part  as 
citizens." — Galton. 

"Man  knows  how  petty  he  is,  but  he  also  perceives 
that  he  stands  here  on  this  particular  earth,  at  this 
particular  time,  as  the  heir  of  untold  ages  and  in  the 
van  of  circumstances." 

"The  long  period  of  the  dark  ages  under  which 
Europe  has  lain  is  due,  I  believe,  in  a  very  consider- 
able degree  to  the  celibacy  enjoined  by  religious  or- 
ders on  their  votaries.  Whenever  a  man  or  woman 
was  possessed  of  a  gentle  nature  that  fitted  him  or 
her  to  deeds  of  charity,  to  meditation,  to  literature, 
or  to  art,  the  social  condition  of  the  time  was  such 
that  they  had  no  refuge  elsewhere  than  in  the  bosom 
of  the  church.  But  the  church  chose  to  preach  and 
exact  celibacy.  The  consequence  was  that  these 
gentle  natures  had  no  continuance,  and  that  by  a 
policy  so  singularly  unwise  and  suicidal  that  I  am 
hardly  able  to  speak  of  it  without  impatience.  The 
church  brutalized  the  breed  of  our  forefathers.     The 
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policy  of  the  religious  world  in  Europe  was  exerted 
in  another  direction  with  hardly  less  cruel  effect  on 
the  nature  of  future  generations,  by  means  of  per- 
secutions which  brought  thousands  of  the  foremost 
thinkers  and  men  of  political  aptitudes  to  the  scaffold, 
or  imprisoned  them  during  a  large  part  of  their  man- 
hood, or  drove  them  as  emigrants  into  other  lands. 
Hence  the  church,  having  first  captured  all  the  gentle 
natures,  made  another  sweep  of  her  huge  nets  to 
catch  those  who  were  the  most  fearless,  truth-seeking 
and  intelligent  in  their  modes  of  thought,  and,  there- 
fore, the  most  suitable  parents  of  a  high  civilization, 
and  put  a  strong  check,  if  not  a  direct  stop,  to  their 
progeny.  Thus  as  she  brutalized  human  nature  by 
her  system  of  celibacy  applied  to  the  gentle,  she  de- 
moralized it  by  her  system  of  persecution  of  the  in- 
telligent, the  sincere  and  the  free.  During  the  three 
hundred  years  from  1471  to  1781,  in  Spain,  32,000 
were  burnt,  17,000  died  in  prison  or  escaped  from  the 
country,  and  291,000  were  imprisoned  or  punished 
for  religious  belief.  It  is  impossible  that  any  na- 
tion could  stand  a  policy  like  this  without  paying  a 
heavy  penalty  in  the  deterioration  of  its  breed. 

"Italy  was  frightfully  persecuted.  In  the  diocese  of 
Como  alone,  more  than  1,000  were  tried  annually  by 
the  inquisitors  for  many  years,  and  300  were  burnt  in 
the  single  year  1416. 
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"In  France,  in  the  17th  century,  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  Protestants  perished  in  prison,  at 
the  galleys,  in  their  attempts  to  escape,  or  on  the 
scaffold,  and  an  equal  number  emigrated.  Mr.  Smiles, 
in  his  book  on  the  Huguenots,  has  traced  the  influ- 
ence of  these  and  of  the  Flemish  emigrants  on  Eng- 
land, and  shows  clearly  that  she  owes  to  them  almost 
all  her  industrial  arts  and  very  much  of  the  most 
valuable  life-blood  of  her  modern  race.  There  has 
been  another  emigration  from  France  of  not  unequal 
magnitude,  but  followed  by  different  results — namely 
that  of  the  ^Revolution  in  1789.  It  is  most  instructive 
to  contrast  the  effects  of  the  two.  The  Protestant 
emigrants  were  able  men,  and  have  profoundly  influ- 
enced for  good  both  our  breed  and  our  history  ;  on 
the  other  hand  the  political  refugees  had  but  poor 
average  stamina  and  have  left  scarcely  any  traces  be- 
hind them." — Galton's  "Hereditary  Genius." 

The  same  author  gives  tables  of  mental  inherit - 
i,  ance,  from  which  I  quote  a  few  names  :  "Burns, 
Schiller  and  Cuvier  inherited  their  talent  from  the 
mother.  The  mother  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon — Ann 
Cooke — belonged  to  a  lrighly-gifted  family  and  was  a 
distinguished  scholar.  The  mother  of  James  Watt 
was  a  woman  of  remarkable  mind.  Anthony  Yan 
Dyke,  the  painter,  had  his  inheritance  from  both 
parents,  his  father  being  a  painter  and  his  mother 
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famous  for  her  beautiful  designs  in  tapestry.  Byron 
inherited  the  fierce,  bitter  temper  of  his  mother. 
Goethe  inherited  his  father's  splendid  health  and 
form  and  his  mother's  energy  and  poetic  talent.  He 
married  his  servant-maid,  and  his  son  inherited 
Goethe's  form  and  face  with  the  mother's  narrow 
mind.  Tasso  inherited  talent  from  both  parents. 
Mozart  inherited  from  his  father  his  talent,  and  his 
sister  and  two  sons  shared  it.  During  nearly  200 
years  the  Bach  family  produced  a  multitude  of  artists 
of  the  first  rank.  Fifty-seven  are  mentioned  with 
distinction.  Its  head  was  Weit  Bach,  a  baker,  who 
in  his  leisure  hours  solaced  himself  with  music  and 
song.  Beethoven  inherited  musical  talent  from  father 
and  grandfather.  Rossini's  father  and  mother  were 
musicians  at  fairs.  Mendelssohn  belonged  to  a 
talented  family  ;  all  were  literary  or  musical.  His 
sister  aided  him  in  his  work.  Herschel  inherited 
and  transmitted  talent,  his  sister  aided  him,  and 
his  son  excelled  him.  Aristotle's  father  was  a 
distinguished  physician  and  author  of  several 
works.  Grotius,  Macaulay,  Porteus,  each  inherited 
talent  from  his  grandfather  and  father.  George 
Stephenson  and  his  son  Robert  had  the  same 
engineering  talent.  Schlegel,  Seneca,  Madame  de 
Stael  descended  from  families  of  talent  and  high  cul- 
ture.   The  family  of  Lamorgnon  was  for  generations 
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one  of  magistrates,  for  which  they  were  fitted  by  just 
and  noble  characters.  Hippocrates  was  the  seven- 
teenth physician  in  his  family.  Lady  Hester  Stan-^ 
hope  inherited  her  strong  will  from  the  Pitts.  The 
Catos  were  always  austere ;  the  Appii,  proud  and 
inflexible  ;  the  Guises  bold,  proud  and  politic  ;  the 
Medicis  cruel  and  crafty." 

Montaigne  was  much  interested  in  heredity.  He 
wrote  of  himself :  "I  inherited  from  a  line  of  long- 
lived  ancestors  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  drugs, 
and  not  even  the  fear  of  death  could  overcome  it." 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  these  cases  is  thus 
stated  by  Galton.  "It  is  certain  that  the  child  in- 
herits from  both  parents.  It  never  happens  that 
either  parent  exercises  an  exclusive  influence.  The 
action  of  one  is  always  preponderant.  This  prepon- 
derance takes  place  in  two  ways,  either  within  the 
same  sex  or  from  one  sex  to  the  other.  Heredity  is 
taken  in  too  narrow  a  sense  when  it  is  restricted  to 
two  generations.  Its  law  is  absolute  transmission, 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  which  tend  to 
weaken  or  destroy  it,  it  struggles  on  without  truce 
or  pause." 

The  records  of  inherited  disease  and  crime  are 
startling.  It  is  estimated  that  from  one-half  to  one- 
third   of  the  cases  of  insanity  are  hereditary  ;  in  a 
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Connecticut  asylum  was  a  lunatic,  the  eleventh  of  his 
family. 

Dr.  Harris  says — "The  best  and  most  unprejudiced 
observers  are  agreed  that  the  families  of  inebriates 
develop  forms  of  nervous  and  brain  diseases  which 
could  only  be  referred  to  the  habit  of  drinking  in  the 
parent.  Dr  Magnus  Huss  of  Stockholm  declared 
that  drinking  produced  partial  atrophy  of  the  brain, 
which  was  handed  down  to  the  children.  The  brain 
was  then  too  small  for  its  bony  case,  and  lunacy  was 
the  result.  The  same  fact  has  been  observed  in  the 
lunatics  of  Massachusetts.  In  France  Dr.  Morel  had 
observed  the  same  result — diminished  brains  through 
several  generations  leading  to  imbecility,  homicidal 
insanity,  idiocy  and  final  extinction." —  Harris  on 
"  Alcoholic  Inebriety." 

The  history  of  the  Jukes  family,  "A  Study  in  Crime 
Pauperism,  Disease  and  Heredity,"  by  E.  S.  Dugdale, 
gives  a  strong  case  that  yet  could  be  easily  paralleled. 
Their  ancestor  was  born  about  1730  ;  he  is  described 
as  a  jolly  companionable  man,  fond  of  hunting  and 
fishing,  but  averse  to  steady  labor.  Idleness  led  the 
way  to  vice  ;  in  the  fifth  generation  were  123  descend- 
ants, terrors  and  nuisances  mostly  wherever  they  went. 
Thirty-five  were  the  descendants  of  an  illegitimate 
grand-daughter,  of  these,  sixteen  have  been  in  jail, — 
one  no  less  than  nine  times  ;  eleven  led  pauper,  dis- 
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reputable  lives,  four  were  intemperate.     The  propor- 
tion was  almost  the  same  in  the  other  branches,  but 
by  the  time  the  family  numbered  540  they  began  to^ 
die  out,  from  the  result  of  accumulated  vices,  and 
are  now  fast  passing  away. 

Mr.  Dugdale  says — "  If  this  were  merely  the  record 
of  so  many  human  beings  who  have  simply  died  it 
would  lose  most  of  its  significance  ;  but  in  view  that 
this  is  the  record  of  so  many  who  have  lived  maimed 
lives,  maimed  in  numberless  ways  ;  entailing  maimed 
lives  full  of  weakness  which  is  wretchedness ;  sap- 
ping the  vitality  of  innocent  ones  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generations  in  a  constantly  broadening 
stream ;  and  breeding  complex  social  disorders 
growing  out  of  these  physiological  degenerations  ; 
the  question  grows  into  larger  and  more  momentous 
proportions  the  more  minutely  we  look  into  it. 


FOR  GIRLS.     A  Special  Physiology;  or,  Sup 

PLEMENT  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  GENERAL   PH^SIOLO^y.     By  Mrs 

E.  R.  Shepherd.    i2mo,  extra  cloth,  price,  $1.00. 

The  following  notices  of  this  work  are  from  Representative  people,  and  jro  6 
sufficient  guarantee  as  to  its  nature  and  value 

'•Jennie  June"  says:  New  York,  August  8,  1882. 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  read  "  For  Girls  "  with  care,  and  feel  personally  obliged  tc 
Ji<*  author  for  writing  a  book  that  is  very  much  needed,  and  that  mothers  not  only 
sin,  but  ought  to  pli  e  in  the  hands  of  their  daughters.  Mrs.  Shepherd  has  executed 
a  difficult  task  with  judgment  and  discretion.  She  has  said  many  things  which  mother? 
find  it  difficult  to  say  to  their  daughters,  unless  forced  by  some  act  or  circumstances, 
which  alas,  may  prove  their  warning  comes  too  late.  "  For  Girls  "  is  free  from  the 
vices  of  most  works  of  its  kind,  it  is  neither  preachy  nor  didactic.  It  talks  freely  and 
familiarly  with  those  it  is  written  to  benefit,  and  some  of  its  counsels  would  be  as  well 
heeded  by  our  boys,  as  our  girls.  Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Oroly. 

Mrs.  Caroline  B.  Winslow,  M,D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Alphas  says :  "  It  is  a  book  we  most  heartily  and  unreservedly  recommend  to  parents, 
guardians,  and  friends  of  young  girls  to  put  in  the  hands  of  their  daughters  and  theii 
wards.  It  fully  supplies  a  long  existing  need,  and  completes  the  instruction  ordinarily 
given  in  physiology  in  our  high-schools  and  seminaries.  This  book  is  rendered 
more  valuable  and  important,  as  it  treats  with  perfect  freedom,  and  in  a  wise, 
whaste,  and  dignified  manner,  subjects  that  are  entirely  neglected  by  most  teachers  of 

jopular  physiology None  but  a  woman  with  a  crystalline  intellect,  and  a  pure 

bving  heart,  could  have  written  this  clean,  thoughtful,  and  simply  scientific  description 
ol  our  sexual  system,  and  our  moral  obligation  to  study  it  thoroughly,  and  guard  it 
from  any  impurity  of  thought  or  act,  from  injury  through  ignorance,  abuse,  or  misuse. 
It  has  won  our  entire  and  hearty  approval,  and  enlists  us  as  a  champion  and  friend, 
to  do  all  in  our  power  for  its  sale,  not  for  the  pecuniary  compensation  of  its  author,  but 
more  for  the  lasting  good  of  our  girls,  who  are  to  be  the  teachers,  wives,  mothers,  and 
leaders,  after  we  have  laid  aside  our  armor  and  have  entered  Into  rest." 

Drs.  S.  W.  &  Mary  Dodds,  physicians,  with  a  large  practice  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  say : 
"  The  book  *  For  Girls,'  which  we  have  carefully  examined,  is  a  valuable  work,  much 
needed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  daughters  or  their  mothers  would  be  most 
benefited  by  a  perusal  of  it.  You  will  no  doubt  find  ready  sale  for  it,  all  the  more,  as 
there  is  hardly  another  book  yet  published  that  would  take  the  place  of  it." 

Mary  Jewett  Telford,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  says  :  "Mrs.  Shepherd  has  earned  the 
title  of  'apostle  to  the  girls.'  No  careful  mother  need  hesitate  to  place  this  little  book 
n  her  daughter's  hands,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  she  will  herself  learn  some  help- 
ful lessons  by  reading  it.  While  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  solve  all  the  mysteries 
erf  being,  what  every  girl  ought  to  know  of  her  own  organism,  and  the  care  of  what  is, 
90  'fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,'  is  here  treated  in  a  manner  at  once  practical, 
modest,  sensible,  and  reverent." 

The  Phrenological  Journal  says :  "  A  book  designed  for  girls  should  be  written  by 
£  woman  to  be  perfect ;  it  being  understood  as  a  matter  of  course  that  she  possesses  ?» 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  subject  she  discusses.  The  author  of  this  book  indicate; 
an  unusual  acquaintance  with  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  feminine  organiza- 
tion, also  a  ready  acquaintance  with  the  other  phases  of  social  relationship  belonging 
*L  woman  in  her  every-day  life  ;  with  a  more  than  common  discrimination  in  gleaning 
just  such  material  from  general  professional  experience  as  is  best  adapted  to  ner  pur 
poses.  The  style  of  tne  book  is  clear,  simply  colloquial,  and  has  nothing  garish 
pro  iish  or  morbid  about  it.  It  is  bright  without  being  flippant  in  thought,  agreeable 
reading  without  awakening  anything  of  the  sensual  or  exciting.  It  concerns  the  health 
fulness  and  the  well-being  of  the  girls  who  are  soon  to  become  wives  and  mothers  of  the 
svorld.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  many  of  the  seeds  of  diseases  in  women  are  sowed 
m  girlhood,  and  therefore  this  book  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  you»# 
man.  and  of  every  mother  of  a  daughter  in  the  land." 
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THE  PHREHOLOGICAL  JOURHAL 

is  widely  known  in  America  and  Europe,  having  been  before  the  reading  world  fifty 
years,  and  occupying  a  place  in  literature  exclusively  its  own,  viz.  :  the  study  of 
Human  Nature. 

It  has  long  met  with  the  approval  of  the  press  and  the  people,  and  as  a  means  of 
introducing  the  Journal  and  extending  an  interest  in  the  subject,  we  have  prepared 
a  new  ff*nrenolog;ical  Chart.  This  is  a  handsome  lithograph  of  a  sym- 
bolical head,  in  which  the  relative  location  of  each  of  the  organs  is  shown  by  special 
designs  illustrating  the  function  of  each  in  the  human  mind. 

These  sketches  are  not  simply  outlines,  as  shown  above,  but  many  of  them  are  lit- 
tle gems  of  artvstic  design  and  coloring  in  themselves,  and  will  help  the  student  to 
locate  the  faculties  and  to  impress  his  mind  with  a  correct  idea  of  their  prime 
functions. 

For  instance,  Combativeness  is  represented  by  a  scene  in  a  lawyer's  office, 
where  a  disagreement  has  led  to  an  angry  dispute  ;  Secretiveness  is  shown  by 
a  picture  of  the  cunning  fox  attempting  to  visit  a  hen-roost  by  the  light  of  the  moon  ; 
the  teller's  desk  in  a  bank  represents  Acquisitiveness  ;  a  butcher's  shop  is 
made  to  stand  for  J>estruetiveness ;  the  familiar  scene  of  the  "Good 
Samaritan  "  exhibits  the  influ  nee  of  Benovulence  ;  Sublimity  is  pictured 
by  a  sketch  of  the  grand  scenery  of  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

The  Chart  also  contains  a  printed  Key,  giving  the  names  and  definitions  of  the  dif- 
ferent faculties.  The  whole  picture  is  very  ornamental,  and  must  prove  a  feature  of 
peculiar  attraction  wherever  it  is  seen ;  nothing  like  it  for  design  and  finish  being  else- 
where procurable. 

It  is  mounted  with  rings  for  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  will  be  appropriate  for  the 
home,  office,  library,  or  school.  The  head  itself  is  about  twelve  inches  wide,  beauti- 
fully lithographed  in  colors,  on  heavy  plate  paper,  about  19 x  24  inches.  Price,  $1.00. 
It  is  published  and  offered  as  a  special  premium  for  subscribers  to  the  Phreno* 
logical  Journal  for  1885.  To  those  who  prefer  it,  we  will  send  the  Phreno- 
logical Bust  as  a  premium.  The  Journal  is  published  at  $2.00  a  year,  with  15  cents 
extra  required  when  the  Chart  or  Bust  is  sent.     Single  Number,  20  cents.    Address 

FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO.,  Publishers,  753  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL 

Is  widely  known  in  America  and  Europe,  having  been  before  the  reading  world  fifty  years, 
and  occupying  a  place  in  literature  exclusively  its  own,  viz.,  the  study  of  Human  Nature 
in  all  its  phases,  including  Phrenology,  Physiognomy,  Ethnology,  Physiology,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  the  "  Science  of  Health,"  and  no  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  it  the 
best  publication  for  general  circulation,  tending  always  to  make  men  better  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally.  Parents  and  teachers  should  read  the  Journal,  that  they  may  bet- 
ter know  how  to  govern  and  train  their  children.  Young  people  should  read  the  Journal, 
that  they  may  make  the  most  of  themselves.  It  has  long  met  with  the  hearty  approval 
of  the  press  and  the  people. 


N.  V.  Times  says  :  "  The  Phrenological 
Journal  proves  that  the  increasing  years  of  a 
periodical  is  no  reason  for  its  lessening  its  en- 
terprise or  for  diminishing  its  abundance  of  in- 
teresting matter.  If  all  magazines  increased  in 
merit  as  steadily  as  The  Phrenological  Jour- 

I  nal,  they  would  deserve  in  time  to  show  equal 

I   evidences*  of  popularity." 


Christian  Union  says  :  ,l  It  is  well  known  is 
a  popular  storehouse  for  useful  thought,  [t 
teaches  men  to  know  themselves,  and  coi  - 
stantly  presents  matters  of  the  highest  interest 
to  intelligent  readers,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
having  always  been  not  only  '  up  with  th<? 
times,  but  a  little  in  advance.  Its  i  opularity 
shows  the  result  of  enterprise  and  brains." 


TERMS.— The  Journal  is  published  monthly  at  $2.co  a  year,  or  20  cents  a 
Number.  To  each  yearly  subscriber  is  given  either  the  Bust  or  Chart  Premium  described 
above.  When  the  Premiums  are  sent,  15  cents  extra  must  be  received  with  each  sub- 
scription to  pay  postage  on  the  Journal  and  the  expense  of  boxing  and  packing  the 
Bust,  which  will  be  sent  by  express,  or  No.  2,  a  smaller  size,  or  the  Chart  Premium,  will 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid. 

Send  amount  in  P.  O.  Orders,  P.  N.,  Draitson  New  York,  or  in  Registered  Letters. 
Postage-stamps  will  be  received.  Agents  Wanted.  Send  10  cents  for  specimen  Num- 
ber, Premium  List,  Posters,  etc.     Address 

FOWLER  k  WELLS  CO,,  Publishers,  753  Broadway,  New  York. 


HEADS  SPACES :  HOW  TO  STUDY  THEM 

A  Complete  Manual  of 
Phrenology  and  Physiognomy  for  the  People. 

By  PROF.  NELSON  SIZEK,  and  H.  S.  DRAYTON,  M.  D. 

Fully  Illustrated.    Octavo,   extra   cloth,    SI. 00 ;   paper   edition,    40   cents. 


All  claim  to  know  something  of  How  to  Read  Character,  but  very 
few  understand  all  the  Signs  of  Character  as  shown  in  the  Head 
and  Face,  The  subject  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  in  this  work 
the  authors,  Prof.  Nelson  Sizei^  the  phrenological  examiner  at  the  rooms  of 
Fowler  &  Wells  Co.,  and  Dr.  H.  S.  Drayton,  the  editor  of  the  Phrenological 
Journal,  have  considered  it  from  a  practical  standpoint,  and  the  subject  is 
so  simplified  as  to  be  of  great  interest  and  easily  understood. 

The  demand  for  standard  publications  of  low  price  has  increased  greatly 
with  the  tendency  of  many  bookmakers  to  meet  it.  Popular  editions  of  the 
poets,  historians,  scientists  have  fallen  in  line  with  the  hundreds  and  thous- 
ands of  cheap  editions  of  the  better  classes  of  novels  ;  and  now,  in  response  to 
the  often-expressed  want  of  the  studious  and  curious,  we  have  this  voluminous 
yet  very  low-priced  treatise  on  "Heads  and  Faces  "  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Phrenology,  Physiognomy,  and  Physiology.  Although  so  low-priced,  as  we 
have  noted  above,  it  is  no  flimsy,  patched-up  volume,  but  a  careful,  honest 
work,  replete  with  instruction,  fresh  in 'thought,  suggestive  and  inspiring. 
There  are  nearly  two  hundred  illustrations,  exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  faces, 
human  and  animal,  and  many  other  interesting  features  of  the  much -sided 
subject  that  is  considered.  Taken  at  length  it  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
books  on  face-study  that  has  been  issued  by  its  publishers,  and  is  a  book 
that  must  create  a  demand  wherever  it  is  seen.  The  style  in  which  it  has 
been  produced,  the  excellent  paper,  good  presswork,  numerous  illustrations, 
and  elegant,  engaging  cover,  make  it  a  phenomenon  even  in  this  cheap  book 
day.     Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  40  cts.      Agents  Wanted. 

Address,  FOWLER  k  WELLS  CO.,  Publishers,  753  Broadway,  New  York. 


BRiLII*  and  MIUID; 

OR, 

MENTAL    SCIENCE    CONSIDERED    IN    ACCORDANCE 
WITH  THE   PRINCIPLES  OF  PHRENOLOGY, 

AND 

IN  RELATION  TO  MODERN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  Henry  S.  Drayton,  A.M.,  M.D.,  and  James  McNeiix,  A.B.    Illustra- 
ted with  over  100  Portraits  and  Diagrams.    i2mo,  extra  cloth,  $1.50. 

This  contribution  to  the  science  of  mind  has  been  made  in  response  to  the  demand 
of  the  time  for  a  work  embodying  the  grand  principles  of  Phrenology,  as  they  are 
understood  and  applied  to-day  by  die  advanced  exponents  of  mental  philosophy,  whc 
accept  the  doctrine  taught  by  Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  Combe. 

The  following,  from  the  Table  of  Contents,  shows  the  scope  of  the  work : 

General  Principles;  Of  the  Temperaments  ;  Structure  of  the  Brain  and  Skull; 
Classification  of  the  Faculties ;  Tke  Selfish  Organs ;  The  Intellect ;  The 
Semi-Intellectual  Faculties ;  The  Organs  of  the  Social  Functions ;  The 
Selfish  Sentiments ;  The  Moral  and  Religious  Sentiments ;  How  to  Ex- 
amine Heads ;  How  Character  is  Manifested ;  The  Action  of  the  Facul- 
ties ;  The  Relation  of  Phrenology  to  Metaphysics  and  Education  ;  Value 
of  Phrenology  as  an  Art ;  Phrenology  and  Physiology ;  Objections  and 
Confirmations  by  the  Physiologists  ;  Phrenology  in  General  Literature. 

3STOXIC3ES   03f   T39E3S   3P3RESS. 

"  Whether  a  reader  be  inclined  to  be- 
lieve Phrenology  or  not,  he  must  find  the 
volume  a  mine  of  interest,  gather  many 
suggestions  of  the  highest  value,  and  rise 
from  its  perusal  with  clearer  views  of  the 
nature  of  mind  and  the  responsibilities  of 
human  life.  The  work  constitutes  a  com- 
plete text-book  on  the  subject."— Presby- 
terian yournaly  Philadelphia. 

"  In  ■  Brain  and  Mind '  the  reader  will 
find  the  fundamental  ideas  on  which  Phre- 
nology rests  fully  set  forth  and  analyzed, 
and  the  science  clearly  and  practically 
treated.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  the 
reader  to  be  a  believer  in  the  science  to 
enjoy  the  study  of  the  latest  exposition  of 
its  methods.  The  literature  of  the  science 
is  extensive,  but  so  far  as  we  know  there 
is  no  one  book  which  so  comprehensively 
as  ( Brain  and  Mind  '  defines  its  limits  and 
treats  of  its  principles  so  thoroughly,  not 
alone  philosophically,  but  also  in  their 
practical  relation  to  the  everyday  life  of 
man." — Cal.  Advertiser. 


"  Phrenologj*  *s  no  longer  a  thing  laugh- 
ed at.  The  scientific  researches  of  the 
bst  twenty  years  have  demonstrated  the 
fearful  and  wonderful  complication  of 
matter,  not  only  with  mind,  but  with 
what  we  call  moral  qualities.  Thereby, 
we  believe,  the  divine  origin  of  'our 
frame*  has  been  newly  illustrated,  and 
the  Scriptural  psychology  confirmed ;  and 
in  the  Phrenological  Chart  we  are  dispos- 
ed to  find  a  species  of  '  urim  and  thum- 
mim,'  revealing,  if  not  the  Creator's  will 
concerning  us,  at  least  His  revelation  of 
essential  character.  The  above  work  is, 
without  doubt,  the  best  popular  presenta- 
tion of  tne  science  which  has  yet  been 
made.  It  confines  itself  strictly  to  facts, 
and  is  not  written  in  the  interest  of  any 
pet  '  theory.'  It  is  made  very  interesting 
by  its  copious  illustrations,  pictorial  and 
narrative,  and  the  whole  is  brought  down 
to  the  latest  information  on  this  curious 
and  suggestive  department  of  knowl- 
edge. "—Christian  Intelligencer \  N.  Y. 

In  style  and  treatment  it  is  adapted  to  the  general  reader,  abounds  with  valuable  in- 
struction expressed  in  clear,  practical  terms,  and  the  work  constitutes  by  far  the  best 
Text-book  on  Phrenology  published,  and  is  adapted  to  both  private  and  class  study. 

The  illustrations  of  the  Special  Organs  and  Faculties  are  for  the  most  part  from 
portraits  of  men  and  women  whose  characters  are  known,  and  great  pains  have  been 
*aken  to  exemplify  with  accuracy  the  significance  of  the  text  in  each  case.  For  the 
student  of  mind  and  character  the  work  is  of  the  highest  value.  By  mail,  post 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50.    Address, 

FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO ,  Publishers,  753  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


arsis  -^ro^szs  o^  nelson  sizer 


A  Great  Book  for  Young  People 

"CHOICE  OP  PURSUITS;  or,  What  to  Do  and  Why,"  describiut 
Seventy-five  Trades  and  Professions,  and  the  Temperaments  and  Talents  required 
for  each  ;  with  Portraits  and  Biographies  of  manj  successful  Thinkers  and  Workers. 
By  Nelson  Sizer,  Associate  Editor  of  the  " Phrenological  Journal,"  Vice-Presi- 
dent of,  and  Teacher  in,  the  "  American  Institute  of  Phrenology,"  etc.  liino.  extre 
cloth,  508  pp.  Price,  $1.75. 
This  work  till?  a  place  attempted  by  no  other.    Whoever  has  to  earn  a  living  b? 

labor  of  head  or  hand,  can  not  afford  to  do  without  it 

NOTICES    OF 

*' l  Choice  of  Pursuits  ;  or,  What  to  do 
and  Why  '  is  a  remarkable  book.  The  author 
has*  attained  a  deserved  eminence  as  a  de- 
lineator of  character.  We  have  given  it  a 
careful  reading  and  feel  warranted  in  say- 
ing that  it  is  a  book  calculated  to  do  a  vast 
deal  of  good." — Boston  Commonwealth. 

"  The  title  is  startling,  but  it  is  indicative 
of  the  contents  of  the  book  itself ;  the  work 
is  a  desideratum."— Inter- Ocean  (Chicago.) 


THE 

"It  presents  many  Judicious  counsels. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  writer  is  to  prevent 
ndstakes  in  the  choice  of  a  profession.  Hi* 
remarks  on  the  different  trades  are  often 
highly  original.  The  tendency  of  this  vol- 
ume is  to  increase  the  reader's  respect  for 
human  nature."— New  York  Tribune. 

"  The  design  of  this  book  is  to  indicate 
to  every  man  his  proper  work,  and  to  edu- 
cate him  for  it"— Albany  Evening  Journal 


A   New  Book  for  Parents  and  Teachers. 

'*HOW    TO    TEACH     ACCORDING    TO    TEMPERAMENT    ANB 

MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT,"  or,  Phrenology  in  the  School-room  and  the  Familv 

With  many  Illustrations.    12mo,  extra  cloth,  851  pages.    Price,  $1.50. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  training  of  children  arises  from  not  understand 

lng  their  temperament  and  disposition.    Phis  work  points  out  clearly  the  constitutional 

differences,  and  how  to  make  the  most  of  each. 


NOTICES   OF 

'*  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  aid  par- 
ents and  teachers  to  understand  the  talents 
dispositions,  and  temperaments  of  those  un- 
der their  guidance.  This  opens  a  new  field 
to  the  consideration  of  the  teacher.  The  text 
is  attractive  and  a  valuable  contribution  to 
educational  literature.  It  should  be  in 
the  library  of  every  parent  and  teacher."— 
New  England  Journal  of  EduoaHon 

"This  is  an  entirely  new  feature  ji  a 
book  intended  for  the  use  of  teachers,  and 
must  prove  of  great  advantage  to  them. 
The  text  is  written  in  a  manner  which 
must  attract  every  reader."—  The  Methodist. 


THE   PRESS, 

"No  teacher  should  neglect  to  read  this 
well-written  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
education."—  Christian  instructor. 

"  It  abounds  in  valuable  suggestions  and 
counsels  derived  from  many  years  experi- 
ence, which  can  not  fail  to  be  of  service  to 
all  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  edu- 
cation. The  subject  is  treated  in  a  plain, 
familiar  manner,  and  adapted  to  reading  in 
the  family  as  well  ae  in  the  study  of  the 
teacher."— New  York  Trtoume. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  fcu 
the  work,  and  all  teachers  will  be  glad  tc 
welcome  it. "—The  Commonwealth,  Boston 


-A.     USHEW     IBOOIK:     IFOJR,     ES^7"E3RlTB03D"Sr  I 

FORTY  YEARS  IN  PHRENOLOGY:  Embracing Eecollections  of  History 
Anecdote,  and  Experience.  12mo,  extra*  cloth,  413  pages.  Price,  $1.50. 
In  this  work  we  have  a  most  interesting  record  of  the  author's  recollections  and  ex- 
periences during  more  than  forty  years  as  a  Practical  Phrenologist.  The  volume  ii 
ailed  with  history,  anecdotes,  and  incidents,  pathetic,  witty,  droll,  and  startling.  Every 
page  sparkles  with  reality,  and  is  packed  with  facts  too  good  to  be  lost.  This  book  will  be 
warmly  welcomed  by  every  reader,  from  the  boy  of  twelve  to  the  sage  of  eighty  years. 


THOUGHTS  ON  DOMESTIC  LIFE;  or,  Marriage  Vindicated  an* 

Free  Love  Exposed.    12mo.    Paper,  25  cents. 

This  work  contains  a  sharp  analysis  of  the  social  nature,  in  some  respects  quit* 
original.    Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  address.    Agents  wanted.    Address 

FOWLYB  &  WELLS  CO.,  Pn&lishers,  75$  Bre»dway,  Hew  Ytrt 


WORKS    PUBLISHED    BY 
FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO.,  New  York. 


PHRENOLOGY     AND     PHYSIOGNOMY 


American  Phrenological  Journal  and 
Science  of  Health.— Devoted  to  Eth- 
nology, Physiology,  Phrenology,  Physiog- 
nomy, Psychology,  Sociology,  Biography, 
Education,  Literature,  etc.,  with  Measures 
to  Reform,  Elevate,  and  Improve  Man- 
kind Physically,  Mentally,  and  Spiritually. 
Monthly,  $2  a  year ;  20  cents  a  number. 

Bell  (Sir  Charles).— Expression  :  its 

Anatomy  and  Philosophy.  With  \he 
original  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  the 
author,  and  additional  Notes  and  Illustra- 
tions by  Samuel  R.  Wells.    $1.25. 

Boardman(Andrew,M.D.) — Defence 
OF  Phrenology.;  Containing  an  Essay 
on  the  Nature  and  Value  of  Phrenological 
Evidence  ;  A  Vindication  of  Phrenology 
against  the  Attack  of  its  opponents.  $1.25. 

Bray  (Charles). — The  Education  of 

"  the  Feelings  and  Affections.  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  Nelson 
Sizer.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

This  work  gives  ill  and  definite  directions 
for  the  cultivation  or  restraining  of  all  the 
faculties  relating  to  the  feelings  or  affections. 

Combe  (George). — A  System  of 
Phrenology  ;  With  One  Hundred  En- 
gravings.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

Constitution  of  Man  ;  Consider- 
ed in  Relation  to  external  objects.  The 
only  authorized  American  edition ;  with 
twenty  engravings,  and  a  portrait  of  the 
author.     $1.50. 

The  "  Constitution  of  Man  "  is  a  work  with 
I  which  every  teacher  and  every  pupil  should  be 

icquainted. 

— Lectures    on   Phrenology ;   with 
Notes,   an   Essay   on   the    Phrenological 
Mode  of  Investigation,  and  an  Historical 
Sketch,  by  A.  Boardman,  M.D.    $1.50. 
These  are  the  lectures  delivered  by  George 

Combe  in   America. 

Moral  Philosophy  ;  or,  the  Duties 

of  Man  considered  in  his  Individual,  Do- 
mestic, and  Social  Capacities.     $1.50. 

Uniform  Edition,  4  vols.,  extra  cloth,  $5.00. 

Library  Edition,  4  vols.,  $10. 


On  Education. — Papers  on  Edu- 
cational  Subjects.     One  vol.  8vo,  Edin- 
burgh Edition.     Cloth,  $5.00. 
This    volume    consists    of   valuable    Essays 

written  by  Mr.  Combe,  and  should  be  found  in 

the  library  of  every  teacher. 

The  Life  oi.     By  Charles  Gib- 
bon.   2  volumes,  8vo,  with  two  portraits. 
London  Edition.     $5.00. 
These  two  works  are  not  published  in  this 

country,  but  we  can  furnish  from  our  stock,  or 

import  to  order. 

Capen   (Nahum,    LL.D.) — Reminis- 

cences  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  and  George 
Combe,  and  a  Review  of  the  Science  oi 
Phrenology  from  the  period  of  its  discov- 
ery by  Dr.  Gall  to  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  George  Combe  to  the  United  States, 
with  a  new  portrait  of  Dr.  SPURZHEIM. 
i2mo,  extra  cloth,  $1.50. 
Drayton  (H.  S.,  A.M.),  and  McNeil 
(James,   A.M.) — Brain    and    Mind;    or, 
Mental  Science  Considered  in  Accordance 
with  the  Principles  of  Phrenology  and  in 
Relation  to  Modern  Physiology.  111.  Si. 50. 
This  is  the  latest  and  best  work  published. 
It  constitutes  a  complete  text-book  of  Phrenol- 
ogy, is  profusely  illustrated,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  use  of  students. 

Drayton  (H.  S.,  A.M.)— The  Indi- 
cations  of  Character,  as  manifested 
in  the  general  shape  of  the  head  and  the 
form  of  the  face.    Illustrated.   25  cents. 

How    to    Study    Phrenology. — 

With  Suggestions  to  Students,  Lists  of 
Best  Works,  Constitutions  for  Societies, 
etc.    i2mo,  paper,  10  cents. 

Fowler  (O.  S.)— Education  and  Self- 
Improvement  Complete  ;  Comprising 
"  Physiology,  Animal  and  Mental,"  "Self- 
Culture  and  Perfection  of  Character," 
"  Memory  and  Intellectual  Improvement." 
One  large  vol.     Illustrated.     $3.50. 

Self-Culture    and   Perfection  of 

Character  ;  Including  the  Management 
of  Children  and  Youth.     $1.25. 
One  of  the  best  of  the  author's  works. 

Physiology,  Animal  and  Mental: 

Applied  to  the  Preservation  and  Restora- 
tion of  Health  of  Body  and  Power  of 
Mind.     $1.25. 


Sent  by  Mail,  post-paid.        FoWLER  &  Wells  Co.,  753  Broadway,  N.Y, 


WORKS    ON    PHRENOLOGY. 

Fowler    (O.   S.) — Memory   and    In-  I  Sizer  (Nelson).— Choice  of  Pursuits; 


TELLECTUAL   IMPROVEMENT,    applied   to 

Self-Education  and  Juvenile  Instruction,  j 
$1.25.     The  best  work  on  the  subject 

Maternity  ;   or,  the   Bearing  and  J 

Nursing  of  Children,  including  Female 
Education  and  Beauty.     $1.25. 

- — Matrimony  ;  or,  Phrenology  and 
Physiology  applied  to  the  Selection  of 
Congenial  Companions  for  Life,  includ- 
ing Directions  to  the  Married  for  living 
together  Affectionately  and  Happily.   50c. 

Love  and  Parentage.  Applied  to 

the  Improvement  of  Offspring  ;  including 
Directions  to  Lovers  and  the  Married, 
concerning  the  strongest  ties  and  the  most 
sacred  relations  of  life.     50  cents. 

- — Hereditary    Descent ;    Its  Law? 

and  Facts  applied  to  Human  Improve- 
ment.    Illustrated.     $1.25. 

Amativeness  ;  or,  Evils  and  Rem- 
edies of  Excessive  and  Perverted  Sexual- 
ity ;  including  Warning  and  Advice  to 
the  Married  and  Single.     25  cents. 


Phrenology  Proved,  Illustrated, 

and  Applied.     Embracing  an  Analysis 

of  the  Primary  Mental   Powers  in  their)  Weaver  (Rev.  G 

Various   Degrees   of    Development,    and  j 

location   of    the    Phrenological    Organs,  j 

The    Mental    Phenomena    produced    by 

their   combined  action,  and  the  location 

of  the  faculties  amply  illustrated.    By  the 

Fowler  Brothers.     $1.50. 

—Self-Instructor  in  Phrenology 
and  Physiology.  With  over  One 
Hundred  Engravings  and  a  Chart  for 
Phrenologists,  for  the  Recording  of  Phren- 
ological Development.  By  the  Fowler 
Brothers.    Paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

Synopsis     of    Phrenology,    and. 

Charts  for  Describing  the  Phrenological 
Developments,  for  the  use  of  Lecturers 
and  Examiners.     Paper,  10  cents. 

Fowler  (L.N.)— Marriage,   its   His-      The  smaller,  50  cents 

tory  and  Ceremonies,  with  a  Phren- (The    science    of    Mind    applied   to 

ological  and  Physiological  Exposition  of  |     Teaching.      By    M.    J.    Hoffman.      A 

the     Functions    and     Qualifications    for      special  work  for  teachers.     Price  $1.50. 

Happy  Marriages.    Illustrated,  $1,250         Heads  and  Faces,  and  How  to  Study 

-,    ,_  ,,,     _  ,.        _.,       .  1     Them.     A   Manual  of    Phrenology   and 

Redfield  s  Comparative  Physiogno-  I     physiognomy.     By  Nelson  Sizer  and  H. 

MY  ;  or,  Resemblances  Between  Men  and  1     g.  Drayton.     200  octavo  pages  and  200 

Animals.     Illustrated.     $3-0O.  j     illustrations.     Paper,  40  cents ;  cloth,  $1. 

Sent  by  Mail,  post-paid.  Fowler.  &  Wells  Co.,  753  Broadway,  Netk  Vork. 


or,  What  to  Do  and  Why.  Describing 
Seventy-five  Trades  and  Professions,  and 
the  Temperaments  and  Talents  required 
ibr  each.  With  Portraits  and  Biographies 
of  many  successful  Thinkers  and  Work- 
ers.    $1.75. 

How  to    Teach    According    to 

Temperament  and  Mental  Develop- 
ment ;  or,  Phrenology  in  the  School-room 
and  the  Family.     Illustrated.     $1.50. 

Forty  Years  in  Phrenology ;  em 

bracing  Recollections  of  History,  Anec- 
dote and  Experience.     $1.50. 

Thoughts  on  Domestic  Life  ;  or, 

Marriage  Vindicated  and  Free  Love  Ex- 
posed.    2  s  cents. 

——Catechism  of  Phrenology. — Il- 
lustrative of  the  Principles  of  the  Science 
by  means  of  Questions  and  Answers.  Re- 
vised and  enlarged  by  Nelson  Sizer.     53c. 

Spurzheim  (J.  G.,  M.D.)  Education; 
its  Elementary  Principles  Found- 
ed on  the  Nature  of  M\n.     $1.50. 

Natural  Laws  of  Man. — A  Phi- 
losophical Catechism.  Sixth  Edition.  En-: 
larged  and  improved.     50  cents. 

S.) — Lectures  on 

Mental  Science.  Accoiding  to  the 
Philosophy  of  Phrenology.  Delivered  be- 
fore the  Anthropological  Society.  Illus- 
trated.    $1.25. 

Wells  (Samuel  R.) — New  Physiog- 
NOMY ;  or,  Signs  of  Character,  as  mani- 
fested through  Temperament  and  Exter- 
nal Forms,  and  especially  in  the  "  Human 
Face  Divine."  With  more  than  One 
Thousand  Illustrations.  In  one  i2mo 
volume,  768  pages,  muslin,  $5.00 ;  in 
heavy  calf,  marbled  edges,  $8.00  ;  Turkey 
morocco,  full  gilt,  $10. 

Phrenological  Bust.  —  Showing  the 
latest  classification  and  exact  location  of 
the  Organs  of  the  Brain.  There  are  two 
sizes  ;  the  largest,  not  mailable,  price  $1. 


PHRENOLOGY   AND    PHYSIOGNOMY, 


Wells  (S.  R.)— How  to  Read  Char- 
acter.— A  New  Illustrated  Hand-book  of 
Phrenology  and  Physiognomy,  for  Stu- 
dents and  Examiners,  with  a  Chart  for  re- 
cording the  sizes  of  the  different  Organs 
of  the  Brain  in  the  Delineation  of  Char- 
acter ;  with  upwards  of  170  Engravings. 
Paper,  $1.00  ;  Cloth,  $1.25. 

Wedlock  ;  or,  The  Right  Relations 

of  the  Sexes.  Disclosing  the  Laws  of 
Conjugal  Selections,  and  showing  Who 
May  Many.     $1.50  ;  gilt,  $2.00. 

New  Descriptive  Chart,  for  the 

Use  of  Examiners  in  the  Delineation  of  j 
Character.     25  cents  ;  cloth,  50  cents. 

Harmony   of    Phrenology   and    the  ( 
Bible,  including  the  Definitions.     10  cts.  j 

How  to   Study  Character;  or,  the 
True    Basts    for    the    Science    of; 
Mind.      Including   a    Review   of    Bain's 
Criticism  of   Phrenology.     By  Thos.  A. 
Hyde.     Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00.       ' 


The  Phrenological  Miscellany;  of, 

Illustrated  Annuals  of  Phrenology  and 
Physiognomy,  from  1865  to  1S73  combin- 
ed in  1  volume,  the  nine  containing  over 
400  illustrations,  many  portraits  and  biog- 
raphies of  distinguished  personages.  $1.50 

Comparative  Physiognomy;  or,  Re- 
semblances Between  Men  and  Animals. 
By  J.  W.  Redfield,  M.D.  Octavo  vol- 
ume, illustrated.     Price,  $2.50. 

Phrenology  and  the  Scriptures. — 
Showing  the  Harmony  between  Phre- 
nology and  the  Bible.     15  cents. 

The  Annuals  of  Phrenology  and 
Health  Almanac  for  1874  to  'S3.     $1. 

Phrenological  Chart  or  Map.  A 
Symbolical  Head  12  inches  across,  Litho- 
graphed in  Colors,  on  paper  15  x  24 
inches,  mounted  for  hanging  on  the  wall, 
or  suitable  for  framing.     Price  $1.00. 

Phrenology,  its  History  and  Impor- 
tant  Principles.   By  T.  Turner,   ioc. 


There  is  an  increasing  interest  in  the  facts  relating  to  Magnetism,  etc.,  and  we  present 
below  a  list  of  Works  on  this  subject. 


Practical  Instructions  in  Animal 
Magnetism.  By  J.  P.  F.  Deleuze.  Trans- 
lated by  Thomas  C.  Hartshorn.  New  and 
Revised  edition,  with  an  appendix  of  notes 
by  the  Translator,  and  J  .etters  from  Emi- 
nent Physicians,  and  otuers.    $2.00, 

History    of    Salem    Witchcraft. — A 

review  of  Charles  W.  Upham's  great 
Work  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  with 
Notes  •  by  Samuel  R.  Wells,  contain- 
ing, also,  The  Planchette  Mystery,  Spirit- 
ualism, by  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  and  Dr.  Doddridge's  Dream.  $1. 

Fascination ;  or,  the   Philosophy  of 

Charming.  Illustrating  the  Principles 
of  Life  in  connection  with  Spirit  and  Mat- 
ter.    By  J.  B.  Newman,  M.D.     $1.00. 

Six  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of 

Mesmerism,  delivered  in  Marlboro'  Chap- 
el, Boston.  By  Dr.  John  Bovee  Dods. 
Paper,  50  cents. 

The  Philosophy  of  Electrical  Psy- 
CHOLOGY,  in  a  course  of  Twelve  Lectures. 
By  the  same  author.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Sent  by  Mail,  post-paid.  Fowler  . 


The  Library  of  Mesmerism  and 
Psychology.— Comprising  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Mesmerism,  Clairvoyance,  Mental 
Electricity. — Fascination,  or  the  Power  of 
Charming.  Illustrating  the  Principles 
of  Life  in  connection  with  Spirit  and 
Matter. — The  Macrocosm,  or  the  Universe 
Without :  being  an  unfolding  of  the  plan 
of  Creation,  and  the  Correspondence  of 
Truths. — The  Philosophy  of  Electrical 
Psychology  ;  the  Doctrine  of  Impressions  ; 
including  the  connection  between  Mind 
and  Matter;  also,  the  Treatment  of  Dis- 
eases.— Psychology  ;  or,  the  Science  of  the 
Soul,  considered  Physiologically  and  Philo- 
sophically ;  with  an  Appendix  containing 
Notes  of  Mesmeric  and  Psychical  experi- 
ence, and  illustrations  of  the  Brain  and 
Nervous  System.     1  vol.     $3.50. 

How  to  Magnetize  ;  or,  Magnetism 
and  Clairvoyance. — A  Practical  Treat- 
ise on  the  Choice,  Management  and 
Stabilities  of  Subjects,  with  Instructions 
on  the  Method  of  Procedure.  By  James 
Victor  Wilson.     i8mo,  paper,  35  cts. 

The  Key  to  Ghostism.  3y  Rev, 
Thomas  Mitchel.    $1.50, 

:  Wells  Co.,  753  Broadway,  AFovj  York, 


HEALTH   BOOKS. 

This  List  comprises  the  Best   Works  on  Hygiene,  Health,  Etc. 
Household  Remedies. — For  the  Prev-j  Horses  :  their  Feed  and  their  Feet. 


alent  Disorders  of  the  Human  Organism. 
By  F.  L.  Oswald,  M.D.     $1.00. 

Foreordained. — A  Story  of  Heredity 
and  Special  Pre-natal  Influences,  by  an 
Observer.     Paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

• Management  of  Infancy,  Physi- 
ological and  Moral  Treatment.  With 
Notes  and  a  Supplementary  Chapter, 
$1.25. 

Dodds  (Susanna  W.,  M.D.)— Health 
in  the  Household  ;  or,  Hygienic  Cook- 
ery.    i2mo,  extra  cloth,  $2.00. 

Fairchild(M.  Augusta,  M.D.)— How 
to  be  Well  ;  or,  Common-Sense  Med- 
ical Hygiene.  A  book  for  the  People, 
giving  Directions  for  the  Treatment  and 
Cure  of  Acute  Diseases  without  the  use  of 
Drug  Medicines ;  also,  General  Hints  op. 
Health.    $1.00. 

Graham  (Sylvester). —  Science  of 
Human  Life,  Lectures  on  the.  With 
a  copious  Index  and  Biographical  Sketch 
of  the  Author.     Illustrated,  $3.00. 

Chastity.  —  Lectures     to     Young 

Men.  Intended  also  for  the  Serious  Con- 
sideration of  Parents  and  Guardians. 
i2mo.     Paper,  50  cents. 

Gully  (J.  M.,  M.D.)  —  Water-Cure 
in  Chronic  Diseases.  An  Exposition 
of  the  Causes,  Progress,  and  Termination 
of  various  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Di- 
gestive Organs,  Lungs,  Nerves,  Limbs, 
and  Skin,  and  of  their  Treatment  by 
Water  and  other  Hygienic  means.   $1.50. 

For  Girls ;  A  Special  Physiology,  or 
Supplement  to  the  Study  of  General  Phy- 
siology. By  Mrs.  E.  R.  Shepherd.  $1.00. 
Page  (C.  E.,  M.D.)— How  to  Feed 
the'  Baby  to  make  her  Healthy  and  Hap- 
py. i2ino.  Third  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  Paper,  50  cents ;  extra  cloth, 
75  cents. 

This  is  the  most  important  work  ever  publish- 
ed on  the  subject  of  infant  dietetics. 

The  Natural  Cure  of  Consunip- 

TION,  Constipation,  Bright's  Disease,  Neu- 
ralgia, Rheumatism,  "Colds"  (Fevers), 
etc.  Hww  these  Disorders  Originate,  and 
How  to  Prevent  Them.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

Sent  by  Mail,  post-paid.  Fowler  &  Wt?m 


— A  Manual  of  Horse  Hygiene.  Invaluable 
to  the  veteran  or  the  novice,  poinding  out 
the  true  sources  of  disease,  and  how  to  pre- 
vent and  counteract  them.  By  C.  E. 
Page,  M.D.  Paper  50  cts.,  cloth  75  cts. 
The  Diet  Question. — Giving  the 
Reason  Why,  from  "  Health  in  theHouse- 
hold,"  by  Mrs.  S.  W.  Dodds,  M.D.    10c. 

The  Health  Miscellany.  An  impor- 
tant Collection  of  Health  Papers.  Nearly 
100  octavo  pages.     25  cents. 

Gully  (J.  M.,  M.D.)  and  Wilson 
(James,  M.  D.)— Practice  of  the 
Water-Cure,  with  Authenticated  Evi- 
dence of  its  Efficacy  and  Safety.  Con- 
taining a  Detailed  Account  of  the  various 
Processes  used  in  the  Water  Treatment , 
a  Sketch  of  the  History  and  Progress  of 
the  Water-Cure.     50  cents. 

Jacques  (D.  H.,  M.D.)— The  Tern- 
peraments;  or,  Varieties  of  Physical 
Constitution  in  Man,  considered  in  theii 
relation  to  Mental  Character  and  Practical 
Affairs  of  Life.  With  an  Introduction 
by  H.  S.  Drayton,  A.M.,  Editor  of  the 
Phrenological  Journal.  150  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations.     $1.50. 

How    to    Grow    Handsome,    or 

Hints  toward  Physical  Perfection,  and 
the  Philosophy  of  Human  Beauty,  show- 
ing How  to  Acquire  and  Retain  Bodily 
Symmetry,  Health,  and  Vigor,  secure 
Long  Life,  and  Avoid  the  Infirmities  and 
Deformities  of  Age.  New  Edition.  $1.00. 

Johnson  (Edward,  M.D.) — Domes- 
Tic  Practice  of  Hydropathy,  with 
Fifteen  Engraved  Illustrations  of  impor- 
tant subjects,  from  Drawings  by  Dr.  How- 
ard Johnson.     $1.50. 

White  (Wm.,  M.D.)— Medical  Elec- 
TRICITY. — A  Manual  for  Students,  show- 
ing the  most  Scientific  and  Rational  Ap- 
plication to  all  forms  of  Diseases,  of  the 
different  Combinations  of  Electricitys 
Galvanism,  Electro-Magnetism,  Magneto- 
Electricity,  and  Human  Magnetism. 
S2mo,  $1.50. 

Transmission  ;  or,  Variations  of  Char- 
acter Through  the  Mother.  By  Georg- 
iana  B.  Kirby.     25  els.,  cloth   50  cts. 

Co.,  753  Broadway,  N.Y. 


WORKS    ON    HEALTH    AND    HYGIENE. 


The  Man  Wonderful  in  the  House 

Beautiful.  An  Allegory.  Teaching 
the  Principles  of  Physiology  and  Hygi- 
ene, and  the  Effects  of  Stimulants  and 
Narcotics.  By  Drs.  C.  B.  and  Mary  A. 
Allen.     $1.50. 

Smoking  and  Drinking".  By  James 
Parton.     50  cents  ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

The  Diseases  of  Modern  Life.  By 
B.  W.  Richardson,  M.D.   Ex.  clo.,  $1.50. 

The  Parents'  Guide  ;  or,  Human  De- 
velopment through  Pre-Natal  Influences 
and  Inherited  Tendencies.     $1.25. 

Pereira  (J.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.)— Food 
and  Diet.  With  observations  on  the  Di- 
etetical  Regimen,  suited  for  Disordered 
States  of  the  Digestive  Organs.     $1.50. 

Controlling  Sex  in  Generation  :  A 

Treatise  on  the  Laws  Determining  Sex, 
and  their  Government  to  Produce  Male 
or  Female  Offspring  at  Will.  By  Sam- 
uel H.  Terry.     Cloth.     $1.00. 

Shew  (Joel,  M.D.)— The  Family 
Physician.  —  A  Ready  Prescriber  and 
Hygienic  Adviser.  With  Reference  to 
the  Nature,  Causes,  Prevention,  and 
Treatment  of  Diseases,  Accidents,  and 
Casualties  of  ever}-  kind.  With  a  Glossary 
and  copious  Index.  Illustrated  with  nearly 
Three  Hundred  Engravings.     $3.00. 

Letters  to  Women  on  Midwifery 

and  Diseases  of  Women. — A  Descrip- 
tive and  Practical  Work,  giving  Treat- 
ment in  Menstruation  and  its  Disorders, 
Chlorosis,  Leucorrhea,  Fluor  Albus,  Pro- 
lapsus Uteri,  Hysteria,  Spinal  Diseases, 
and  other  weaknesses  of  Females,  Preg- 
nancy and  its  Diseases,  Abortion,  Uterine 
Hemorrhage,  and  the  General  Manage- 
ment of  Childbirth,  Nursing,  ecc.     $1.50. 

Pregnancy  and  Childbirth,  with 

Cases  showing  the  remarkable  Effects  of 
Water  Treatment  in  Mitigating  the  Pains 
and  Perils  of  the  Parturient  State.    50  cts. 

Tobacco  :  its  Physical,  Intellectual, 

and  Moral  Effects  on  the  Human  System. 

By  Dr.  Alcott.    New  and  revised  ed.,  with 

notes  and  additions,  by  N.  Sizer.     25  cts. 

Sent  by  Mail,  post-paid.  Fowler  & 


Shew  (Joel,    M.D.)— Children,  their 

Hydropathic  Management  in  Health  and 
Disease.  A  Descriptive  and  Practical 
Work,  designed  as  a  Guide  for  Families 
and  Physicians.     $1.50. 

Sober  and  Temperate  Life. — The 
Discourses  and  Letters  of  Louis  Cornaro 
on  a  Sober  and  Temperate  Life.     50  cts. 

Taylor  (G.  H.,  M.D.)— The  Move- 
ment  Cure.  The  History  and  Philoso 
phy  of  this  System  of  Medical  Treatment, 
with  Examples  of  Single  Movements,  The 
Principles  of  Massage,  and  Directions  for 
their  Use  in  various  Forms  of  Chronic 
Diseases.    New  and  Enlarged  Ed.     $1.50. 

Massage.     Giving  the  Principles 

and  Directions  for  its  Application  in  all 
Forms  of  Chronic  Diseases.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

The  Science  of  a  New  Life.  By 
John  Cowan,  M.D.     Extra  cloth,  $3.00. 

Mothers  and  Daughters. — A  Manual 
of  Hvgiene  for  Women.  By  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Cook,  M.D.     $1.50. 

Philosophy  of  the  Water-Cure.  By 
John  Balbirnie,  M.D.     50  cents. 

Chronic  Diseases. — Especially  the 
Nervous  Diseases  of  Women.     25  cents. 

Consumption,  its  Prevention  and 
Cure  by  the  Movement  Cure.     25  cents. 

Notes  on  Beauty,  Vigor,  and  Devel- 
OPMENT  ;  or,  How  to  Acquire  Pknnpness 
of  Form,  Strength  of  Limb,  and  Biauty 
of  Complexion.     Illustrated.     10  cents. 

Tea  and  Coffee. — Their  Physical, 
Intellectual,  and  Moral  Effects  on  the 
Human  System.  By  Dr.  Alcott.  New 
and  revised  edition,  with  notes  and  ad- 
ditions by  Nelson  Sizer.     25  cents. 

Heredity. — Responsibility  and  Par. 
entage.     By  Rev.  S.  H.  Piatt.     10  cts. 

]  Special    List. — We   have   in  addition 
|     to  the  above,  Private  Medical  Works  and 
Treatises.     This  Special  List  will  be  sent 
l     on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Wells  Co.,  753  Broadway,  N.Y. 
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WORKS  ON  HYGIENE  BY  R.  T.  TRALL,  M.D. 


Hydropathic  Encyclopedia. — A  Sys- 
tem of  Hydropathy  and  Hygiene.  Era- 
bracing  Outlines  of  Anatomy,  Illus'ed ; 
Physiology  of  the  Human  Body  ;  Hygi- 
enic Agencies,  and  the  Preservation  of 
Health  ;  Dietetics  and  Hydropathic  Cook- 
ery ;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Water- Treat- 
ment ;  Special  Pathology  and  Hydro- 
Therapeutics,  including  the  Nature, 
Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of  all 
known  Diseases  ;  Application  of  Hydrop- 
athy to  Midwifery  and  the  Nursery,  with 
nearly  One  Thousand  Pages,  including  a 
Glossary.  Designed  as  a  guide  to  Families 
and  Students.  With  numerous  Illus.  2 
vols,  in  one.     $4. 

Uterine  Diseases  &  Displacements. 
A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Various  Dis- 
eases, Malpositions,  and  Structural  De- 
rangements of  the  Uterus  and  its  Append- 
ages.   Fifty-three  Colored  Plates.     $5. 

The  Hygienic  Hand-Book. — Intend- 
ed as  a  Practical  Guide  for  the  Sick- 
Room.     Arranged  alphabetically.    $1.50. 

Illustrated     Family     Gymnasium  — 

Containing  the  most  improved  methods 
of  applying  Gymnastic,  Calisthenic,  Kine- 
sipathic  and  Vocal  Exercises  to  the  Devel- 
opment of  the  Bodily  Organs,  the  invigor- 
ation  of  their  functions,  the  preservation 
of  Health,  and  the  Cure  of  Diseases  and 
Deformities.  With  illustrations.     $1.50. 

The  Hydropathic  Cook-Book,  with 
Recipes  for  Cooking  on  Hygienic  Princi- 
ples. Containing  also,  a  Philosophical 
Exposition  of  the  Relations  of  Food  to 
Health  ;  the  Chemical  Elements  and 
Proximate  Constitution  of  Alimentary 
Principles ;  the  Nutritwe  Properties  of 
all  kinds  of  Aliments  ;  *he  Relative  Value 
of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Substances ; 
the  Selection  and  Preservation  of  Dietetic 
Material,  etc.    Si. ^5. 

Fruits  and  Farinacea  the  Proper 
Food  of  Man. — Being  an  attempt  to 
prove  by  History,  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
and  Chemistry  that  the  Original,  Natural, 
and  Best  Diet  of  Man  is  derived  from  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom.  By  John  Smith. 
With  Notes  by  Trall.    $1.50. 

Digestion  and  Dyspepsia. — A  Com- 
plete Explanation  of  the  Physiology  of 
the  Digestive  Processes,  with  the  Symp- 
toms and  Treatment  of  Dyspepsia  and 
other  Disorders.     Illustrated.     $1.00. 

Sent  by  Mail,  post-paid. 


The  Mother's  Hygienic  Hand-Book 

for  the  Normal  Development  and  Train- 
ing of  Women  and  Children,  and  the 
Treatment  of  their  Diseases.     %\<^o. 

Popular  Physiology.  —  A  Familiar 
Exposition  of  the  Structures,  Functions, 
and  Relations  of  the  Human  System  and 
the  Preservation  of  Health.     $1.25. 

The  True  Temperance  Platform. — 

An  Exposition  of  the  Fallacy  of  Alcoholic 
Medication,  being  the  substance  of  ad- 
dresses delivered  in  the  Queen's  Concert 
Rooms,  London.     Paper,  50  cents. 

The  Alcoholic  Controversy. — A  Re« 
view  of  the  Westminster  Review  on  the 
Physiological  Errors  of  Teetotalism.  50  c. 

The  Human  Voice. — Its  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Pathology,  Therapeutics, 
and  Training,  with  Rules  of  Order  for 
Lyceums.     50  cents  ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

The  True  Healing  Art ;  or,  Hygienic 
vs.  Drug  Medication.  An  Address 
delivered  before  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Paper,  25  cents ; 
cloth,  50  cents. 

Water-Cure   for  the   Million. — The 

processes  of  Water-Cure  Explained,  Pop- 
ular Errors  Exposed,  Hygienic  and  Drug 
Medication  Contrasted.  Rules  for  Bath- 
ing, Dieting,  Exercising,  Recipes  foi 
Cooking,  etc.,  etc.  Directions  for  Home 
Treatment.  Paper,  25  cts.  ;  cloth,  75  cts. 
Hygeian  Home  Cook-Book;  or. 
Healthful  and  Palatable  Food 
without  Condiments.  A  Book  oi 
Recipes.     Paper,  25  cts. ;  cloth,  50  cts. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies,  a  guide 
containing  Directions  for  the  Treatment 
in    Bleeding,    Cuts,    Sprains,    Ruptures, 

"  Dislocations,  Burns  and  Scalds,  Bites  of 
Mad  Dogs,  Choking,  Poisons,  Fits,  Sun- 
strokes, Drowning,  etc.  By  Alfred  Smee, 
with  Notes  and  additions  by  R.  T.  Trail, 
M.D.     New  and  revised  edition.     25  cts. 

Diseases  of  Throat  and  Lungs.— 
Including  Diphtheria  and  Proper  Treat- 
ment.    25  cents. 

The  Bath. — Its  History  and  Uses  m 
Health  and  Disease.  Paper  25c;  clo.,  50c. 

A  Health  Catechism. — Questions 
and  Answers.   With  Illustrations*    10  cts. 

Fowler  &  Wells  Co.,  753  Broadway,  .Yew  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS     WORKS. 


Hand-books     for     Home     Improve- 

ment  (Educational;  :  comprising, 
"How  to  Write,"  "H  *.v  to  Talk," 
"How  to  Behave,"  and  ;"Tow  to  d® 
Business."  One  i2mo  vol.,  .  ^.oo. 
How  to  Write  :  a  Pocket  Manual  of 
Composition  and  Letter-Writing.     75  cts. 

How  to  Talk:  a  Pocket  Manual  of 
Conversation  and  Debate,  with  more  than 
Five  Hundred  Common  Mistakes  in 
Speaking  Corrected.     75  cents. 

How  to  Behave :  a  Pocket  Manual 
of  Republican  Etiquette  and  Guide  to 
Correct  Personal  Habits,  with  Rules  for 
Debating  Societies  and  Deliberative 
Assemblies.     75  cents. 

How  to  Do  Business :  a  Pocket 
Manual  of  Practical  Affairs,  and  a  Guide 
to  Success  in  Life,  with  a  Collection  of 
Legal  and  Commercial  Forms.     75c. 

How  to  Read. — What  and  Why  ;  or, 
Hints  in  Choosing  the  Best  Books,  with 
Classified  List  of  Best  Works  in  Biogra- 
phy, Criticism,  Fine  Arts,  History,  Nov- 
els, Poetry,  Science.  P.eligion,  Foreign 
Languages,  etc.    ByA.V.  Petit.    Clo.,$i. 

How  to  Sing  ;  or,  the  Voice  and  How 
to  Use  it.     By  W.  H.  Daniell.     50c  ;  75c. 

How  to  Conduct  a  Public  Meeting  ; 
or,  The  Chairman's  Guide  for  Conduct- 
ing Meetings,  Public  and  Private.    15  cf:. 

Hopes  and  Helps  for  the  Young  of 
Both  Sexes.— Relating  to  the  Forma- 
tion of  Character,  Choice  of  Avocation, 
Health,  Amusement,  Music,  Conversa- 
tion, Social  Affections,  Courtship  and 
Marriage.     By  Weaver.     $1.25. 

Aims  and  Aids  for  Girls  and  Young 
Women,  on  the  various  Duties  of  Life. 
Including  Physical,  Intellectual,  and  Moral 
Development,  Dress,  Beauty,  Fashion, 
Employment,  Education,  the  Home  Re- 
lations, their  Duties  to  Young  Men,  Mar- 
riage, Womanhood  and  Happiness.  $1.25. 

Ways  of  Life,  showing  the  Right 
Way  and  the  Wrong  Way.  Contrasting 
the  High  Way  and  the  Low  Way ;  the 
True  Way  and  the  False  Way  ;  the  Up- 
ward Way  and  the  Downward  Way  ;  the 
Way  of  Honor  and  ©f  Dishonor.    75  cts. 

The  Christian  Household.  — Embrac- 
ing the  Husband,  Wife,  Father,  Mother, 
Child,  Brother  and  Sister.     $1.00. 


Weaver's    Works    for  the   Young, 

Comprising  "  Hopes  and  Helps  for  the 
Young  of  Both  Sexes,"  "Aims  and  Aids 
for  Girls  and  Young  Women,"  "Ways 
of  Life ;  or,  the  Right  Way  and  the 
Wrong  Way."     One  vol.  i2mo.     $2.50. 

I  The  Fallacies  in  "Progress  and 
Poverty."  A  Consideration  of  Henry 
George's  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  Henry 
Dunning  Macleod's  "Economics,"  and 
' '  The  Ethics  of  Protection  and  Free 
Trade."  By  William  Hanson.  Cloth,  $1. 

How  to  Learn  Short-Hand  ;  or,  The 
Stenographic  Instructor.  An  Improved 
System  of  Short-hand  Writing  arranged 
specially  for  the  use  of  those  desirous  of 
acquiring  the  art  without  the  aid  of  a 
teacher.  By  Arthur  M.  Baker,  25  cents. 
j  Phonographic  Note  -  Book.  — For 
Students  and  Reporters.  Double  or  Sin- 
gle ruled.     15  cents. 

The  Emphatic  Diaglott,  Containing 
the  Original  Greek  Text  of  The  New 
Testament,  with  an  Interiineary  Word- 
f or- Word  English  Translation  ;  a  New 
Emphatic  Version  based  on  the  Interline- 
!  ary  translation,  on  the  Readings  of  the 
Vatican  Manuscript  (No.  1,209  in  the  Vat- 
ican Library).  By  Benjamin  Wilson. 
8S4  pp.,  £4.00  ;  extra  fine  binding  ^5.00. 

A  Bachelor's  Talks  about  Married 
Life  and  Things  Adjacent.  By  Rev. 
William  Aikman,  D.D.  i2mo,  extra 
cloth,  $1.50.     Ready  November  1. 

A  Lucky  Waif.— A  Story  for  Moth- 
ers, of  Home  and  School  Life.  By  Ellen 
E.  Kenyon.  i2mo,  ex.  cloth.  Price,  fi. 
"An    exceedingly   bright    and    happilv    told 

story .^—Mrs. Helen  Campbell. 

This  work  is   intended  to   be   suggestive    to 

mothers. 

Life  at  Home  ;  or,  The  Family  and 
its  Members.  Including  Husbands  and 
Wives,   Parents,  Children.,  Brothers,  Sis- 

|  ters,  Employers  and  Employed,  The  Altar 
in  the  House,  etc.  By  Rev.  William 
Aikman,  D.D.     lamo,  $1.50  ;  full  gilt  $2. 

A  New  Theory  of  the  Origin  of 
Species.     By  Benj.  G.  Ferris,    St. 50, 

Man  in  Genesis  and  in  Geology  or, 
the  Biblical  Account  of  Man's  Creation 
tested  by  Scientific  Theories  of  his  Origin 
and  Antiquity.  By  Joseph  P.  Thompson, 
D.D.,LL.D.     $1.00. 
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MISCELLANEOUS     WORKS. 


The    Children    of   the    Bible.     By 

Fanny  L.  Armstrong,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Frances  E.  Willard,  Pres. 
N.  W.  C.  T.  U.  Extra  cloth.  Price,  $i. 
A  handsome  gift  for  children. 

The  Temperance  Reformation. — Its 

History  from  the  first  Temperance  Soci- 
ety in  the  United  States  to  the  Adoption 
of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law.     $1.50. 

Man  and  Wo:nan,  Considered  in 
their  Relations  to  each  other  and  to  the 
World.    By  H.  C.  Pedder.    Cloth,  $1. 

JEsop's  Fables.— With  Seventy  Splen- 
did Illustrations.  One  vol.  i2mo,  fancy 
cloth,  gill  edges,  $1.  People's  Edition, 
bound  in  boards,  25  cents. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  with  Illustra- 
tions and  Notes  by  S.  R.  Wells.  i2mo, 
tinted  paper,  fancy  cloth,  full  gilt,  price  $1. 
People's  Edition,   bound  in  boards,  25c. 

Gems  of  Goldsmith:  "The  Travel- 
er," "  The  Deserted  Village,"  "  The  Her- 
mit." With  notes  and  Original  Illustra- 
tions, and  Biographical  Sketch  of  the 
great  author.  One  vol.,  fancy  cloth,  full 
gilt,  $1.  People's  Ed.,  bound  in  boards,  25c. 

The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 
In  Seven  Parts.  By  Samuel  T.  Coleridge. 
With  new  Illustrations  by  Chapman .  One 
vol.,  fancy  cloth,  full  gilt,  $1.  People's 
Ed.,  bound  in  boards,  25  cents. 

Footprints  of  Life  ;  or,  Faith  and  N  a- 

ture  Reconciled. — A  Poem  in  Three 
Parts.  The  Body  ;  The  Soul ;  The  Deity. 
Philip  Harvey,  M.D.     $1.25. 

How  to  Paint.-— A  Complete  Compen- 
dium of  the  Art.  Designed  for  the  use 
of  Tradesmen,  Mechanics,  Merchants  and 
Farmers,  and  a  Guide  to  the  Profession- 
al Painter,  Containing  a  plain  Common- 
sense  statement  of  the  Methods  employed 
by  Painters  to  produce  satisfactory  results 
in  Plain  and  Fancy  Painting  of  every  De- 
scription, including  Gilding,  Bronzing, 
Staining,  Graining,  Marbling,  Varnish- 
ing, Polishing,  Kalsomining,  Paper  Hang- 
ing, Striping,  Lettering,  Copying  and 
Ornamenting,  with  Formulas  for  Mixing 
Paint  in  Oil  or  Water.  Description  of 
Various  Pigments  used  :  tools  required, 
etc.     By  F.  B.  Gardner.     $1.00. 


The  Carriag-e  Painter's  Illustrated 

Manual,  containing  a  Treatise  on  the 
Art,  Science,  and  Mystery  of  Coach,  Car- 
riage, and  Car  Painting.  Including  ihe 
Improvements  in  Fine  Gilding,  Bronzing, 
Staining,  Varnishing,  Polishing,  Copying, 
Lettering,  Scrolling,  and  Ornamenting. 
By  F.  B.  Gardner.     $1.00. 

How  to  Keep  a  Store,  embodying 
the  Experience  of  Thirty  Years  in  Mer- 
chandizing.   By  Samuel  H.  Terry.    $1.50. 

How  to  Raise  Fruits. — A  Hand-book. 
Being  a  Guide  to  the  Cultivation  and 
Management  of  Fruit  Trees,  and  of 
Grapes  and  Small  Fruits.  With  Descrip- 
tions of  the  Best  and  Most  Popular  Varie- 
ties.  Illustrated.   By  Thomas  Gregg.    $1. 

How  to  be  Weather-Wise. — A  new 

View  of  our  Weather  System.  By  I.  P. 
Noyes.     25  cents. 

How  to  Live. — Saving  and  Wasting  ; 
or,  Domestic  Economy  Illustrated  by  the 
Life  of  two  Families  of  Opposite  Charac- 
ter, Habits,  and  Practices,  full  of  Useful 
Lessons  in  Housekeeping,  and  Hints  How 
to  Live,  How  to  Have,  and  How  to  be 
Happy,  including  the  Story  of  "  A  Dime 
a  Day,"  by  Solon  Robinson.  $1.25. 

Oratory — Sacred  and  Secular,  or  the 

Extemporaneous  Speaker.  Including  a 
Chairman's  Guide  for  conducting  Public 
Meetings  according  to  the  best  Parliamen- 
tary forms.     By  Wm.  Pittenger.     $1.25. 

Homes  for  All ;  or,  the  Gravel  Wall. 

A  New,  Cheap,  and  Superior  Mode  of 
Building,  adapted  to  Rich  and  Poor. 
Showing  the  Superiority  of  the  Gravel 
Concrete  over  Brick,  Stone  and  Frame 
Houses  ;  Manner  of  Making  and  Deposit- 
ing it.     By  O.  S.  Fowler.    $1.25. 

The  Model  Potato. — Proper  cultiva- 
tion and  mode  of  cooking.     50  cents. 

Three  Visits  to  America.  By  Emily 
Faith  full.     400  pages.     $1.50. 

Capital  Punishment ;  or,  the  Proper 
Treatment  of  Criminals,  10  cents. 
"Father  Matthew,  the  Temperance  Apos- 
tle," 10  cents.  "Good  Man's  Legacy," 
10  cents.  Alphabet  for  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
10  cents. 


Sent  by  Mail,  post-paid.       Fowler  &  Wells  Co.,  753  Broadway,  New  York. 
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